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Stuart Purser has been named head 
of the art department of the University 
of Florida, succeeding Hollis Holbrook 
who is leaving to do further study in 
Mexico. 

English painter and art critic H. S. 
Ede will make his fourth lecture tour 
through the U.S. this winter.” Another 
painter and critic from England, John 
Farleigh, will lecture here starting in 
November. 

Prominent among the annual Nieman- 
Marcus fashion award winners this year 
is Michelle Murphy of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, announced as “the young woman 
who established the greatest fashion 
laboratory in the Western Hemisphere.” 

Yale-trained Vincent J. Popolizio has 
been appointed permanently to the posi- 
tion of New York State Supervisor of 
Art Education. . 

Only artist included among 30 Gug- 
genheim Inter-American Fellowship 
awards for 1951 was José Vela Zanetti, 
Dominican painter and director of its 
National School of Fine Arts. 


Grandma Moses put away her paints 
for the day on September 6 to celebrate 
her 91st birthday quietly at home, Eagle 
Bridge, N. Y., with her family, friends 
and an AP photographer. 

Succeeding Charles E. Buckley, who 
résigned to become general curator of 
the Wadsworth Atheneum, Gene E. Mc- 
Cormick has been appointed Keeper of 
the Clark Collection at the Corcoran 
Museum. 


Gleizes, Limouse Win Menton Award 


The azure city of Menton in southern 
France is holding an international Bien- 
nial to October 1 in which almost 400 
works are included. Backed by the 
government and such name artists as 
Matisse and Dufy, the Biennial this 
year shows works by well-known Euro- 
pean painters including Sutherland, 
Colquhoun, Desnoyer, Buffet and 
Birolli. 

The grand prize of 750,000 francs is 
shared by Albert Gleizes and Roger 
Limouse. First prize to a foreign painter 
goes to Geer Van Velde and first prize 
to a French painter to Kostia Terech- 
kovitch. 


Woodstock Artists Elect 


The Woodstock Artists Association, in 
its last membership meeting of the sea- 
son, elected Ralph Wickiser Chairman 
of the Board in place of Doris Lee, 
who becomes Vice-Chairman. Other 
members are: Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Ed- 
ward Millman, Margaret Lowengrund, 
and Daniel Revsan. 

Edward Millman will do the next 
bonus print for sustaining members. 
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Its amazing brightness and purity of white 
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of smooth, easy brush response, and it safely 
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Criticism Depends on the Approach 

Sm: Critics are neither Gods nor demi- 
gods, be they ever so cosmopolitan. They 
list in their ledgers a debt of responsi- 
bility, to the artist for sensitive appraisal, 
to the public for keen analysis. 

Criticism is democratic. Any man has 
inside him the stuff of being a good critic. 
It depends, as in the subtleties of love and 
cooking, upon the approach. Well-handled 
criticism has three approaches, Like 
gadgets of traps blurred in the ecstasy 
of jazz, they go on all at once. 

The first approach is your own reac- 
tion, volatile or noncommittal as the mo- 
ment demands. It must be assumed of a 
work of art that it is quite possible to 
like it. Sharing is the second approach. 
It is the rich reward of art to fall out 
of yourself, to be swinging selflessly with 
the artist’s heart and pulse at the mo- 
ment you are there, and when you look 
back. In the sleight of hand of intellect 
lies the third approach. By analyzing 
line and squinting shrewdly at color, the 
critic with a magic stick measures the 
artist’s work against the past. 

These are the critical approaches open 
to anyone with the heart to go beyond 
-what he already is, in the hope of be- 
coming more. The light and nuance of 
lasting art is the craft of the artist to 
make his work pure gold, and the crafti- 
ness of the critic to see the gold before 
his eyes. 

At simple last, the great art is quickly 
to forget these devious devices, and hav- 
ing made the paths a part of the man, to 
shiver forever in the cool wind of pleasure 
that comes with art taken full at measure. 

DouGLAS MITTELMANN 
New York, N. Y. 


Caspers Assembling Karp Material 
Sm: A group of his friends have organ- 
ized to asscmble all available informa- 
tion on the career of the late Leon Karp 
{obituary on p. 30] for future reference 
and for an eventual catalogue of all of 
his .work..We would greatly appreciate 
hearing from owners of his paintings, 
prints and drawings: the title, size, when 
and where acquired and, if possible a 
photograph of the work. Information 
should be addressed to the undersigned, 
care of N. W. Ayer & Son, West Wash- 

ington Square, Philadelphia 6. 

FRANK CASPERS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seeks Jacob Eichholtz Material 

Sm: The writer is compiling a list of 
the paintings of Jacob Ejichholtz, with 
mames of owners, both past or present; 
and seeks further material concerning 
Eichholtz, Lancaster, Pa., portrait painter, 
1776-1842. Information will be appreciated 
as to the location of paintings or portraits, 
letters, diaries of the period, from any 
sources other than the Frick Art Refer- 
ence Library or catalogues. Acknowledg- 
ment will be made of any assistance used 
in any future publication. Please address 
the writer at Schenley Apartments, Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 

Repsecca J. BEAL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Print Annuals 

Sm: I am not given to writing letters 
which savor of criticism, nor is there any 
such intended in this one. Moreover, I am 
so heartily in sympathy with the whole 
policy, editorial and otherwise, of THE 
ArT Dicest, have so much respect for the 
fairness and impartiality displayed by it 
throughout its long and honorable career, 
and have for so many years been a loyal 
subscriber, that it is difficult for me to 
take exception to anything you say or do. 
In the present instance, however, the 
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pride I have in an organization for which 
I have worked for 35 years and which, 
I believe, not only stands for the best in 
quality in the field of art which it repre- 
sents but also for the most broad-minded 
and democratic, compels me to call your 
attention to what I believe to be an in- 
accuracy of statement in your issue of 
April 1 of this year. In reviewing the very 
excellent exhibition of prints held an- 
nually at The Brooklyn Museum, you 
state this to be “New York City’s only 
national print annual.” 

The Society of American Etchers, now 
in its 36th year, has, since its enlarge- 
ment into The Society of American Etch- 
ers, Gravers, Lithographers, and Wood- 
cutters, held annually, in New York City, 
an exhibition which is, in my belief, with 
the exception of the great annual print 
exhibition held by the Library of Congress 
in Washington, the most truly national, in 
all its aspects, of any held in the US. 

From the point of view of numerical 
and geographical representation, the re- 
cent 35th annual exhibition furnishes a 
fair index to prove my statement. From 
among over 1,000 prints submitted, in all 
the intaglio, relief, and planographic 
media, a jury selected by the artist mem- 
bership of the Society selected 284 prints 
representing 32 states, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, and France. It is of fur- 
ther interest that, of the 272 exhibitors, 
no one of whom was permitted to have 
more than one work in either part of the 
exhibition (the main exhibition or the ex- 
hibition of “miniature prints”) 130 were 
members of the Socicty and 142 were non- 
members, and of the 12 principal prizes 
open to both members and non-members, 
five were won by the latter. 

More important, however, than either 
numerical or geographical representation 
in determining the really nationally repre- 
sentative aspect of an exhibition, is the 
range and variety of styles represented, 
and in this respect the S.A.E.G.L.W. ex- 
hibition. is, I think I can fairly say, 
matched only by the Washington one. Dis- 
claiming any differentiation between such 
so-called styles as “traditional,” “modern,” 
“abstract,” and the like, either in its ex- 
hibitions, its officers, its governing board, 
or its active membership, the S.A.E G.L.W. 
includes in all these groups what it be- 
lieves to be the best in all such styles. 
Though there is a preponderance of so- 
called “traditional” prints in its exhibi- 
tion and of adherents to this form of ex- 
pression among its officers and members, 
this preponderance is only in proportion 
to the number of such works being pro- 
duced in the field of fine prints and of 
artists producing them. Exhibitions, mem- 
bership, and positions of authority in the 
conduct of the Society’s affairs, are open 
equally to all sincere artists—and are 
shared in and held by all—quite irrespec- 
tive of race, religion, or artistic creed. 

I have written this in no spirit of de- 
fense of an organization whose long ca- 
reer, both national and _ international, 
needs, I think, no defense, but only be- 
cause we who have given so much of our 
time and our effort, through so many 
years, cannot but feel regret when we 
observe a leading art publication, for 
which we have the greatest respect and 
which we have always tried to support, 
deny something we have so striven to at- 
tain and in the attainment of which we 
take what we believe to be justifiable 
pride, JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 

New York, N. Y. 

[Ep.: The SAEGLW annual (see “Where 
To Show,” p. 28) is indeed national in 
scope, open to all artists, and an event 
of first importance in New York every 
year. Our apologies, Mr. Arms.] 


Art Film Festival 


More THAN 1,000 people, including a 
supreme court judge, a president of a 
major film company, and most of the 
art film makers in this country, at- 
tended the three-day art film program 
held at Woodstock, N. Y., over the 
Labor Day weekend. 

Sponsored by three organizations— 
the Woodstock Artists Association, the 
American Federation of Arts, and the 
Film Advisory Center—the Film Fes-- 
tival successfully brought together cre- 
ators, distributors, and public with the 
intention of fostering wider production 
and distribution of art films. 

During the sessions, over 35 films 
were shown. Types presented were 
varied. Several explored the film strip 
as a painting medium in itself, such as 
Norman McLaren’s “Be Gone Dull 
Care,” abstract and painted directly on 
the films; others revealed the personal- 
ity of the artist, as “A Visit to Pi- 
casso”; and others were designed to 
give a creative interpretation of works 
of art, as “Guernica.” The showings 
included the American premieres of 
eight films, five of which were flown 
from Europe for the Festival. 

Panel discussions which followed the 
showings treated the problem of the 
production and distribution of art films. 
Participants included Curt Oertel, pro- 
ducer of “The Titan”; Bartlett Hayes, 
Jr., of the Andover Museum; Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, painter; Aline Louchheim, 
critic; Arthur Knight, film critic, and 
Gordon Washburn, director of the mu- 
seum at Carnegie Institute. 

In spite of the diverse fields repre- 
sented at the Festival, there was gen- 
eral agreement that the art film must 
be both entertaining and instructive; 
that the didactic must be avoided. 

At a memorial service dedicated to 
Robert J. Flaherty, Bach’s “St. Mat- 
thew’s Passion,” a film using historical 
paintings as illustrations to the ora- 
torio, was shown. 

Prizes were awarded in the following 
categories: 

Interpretation of an artist and his 
work: “A Visit to Picasso” by Paul 
Haeserts. 

Inquiry into the nature of art: “Geom- 
etry Lesson” by Leonardo Sinisgalli. 

Development of an idea through art: 
“The Loon’s Necklace” Crawley Films; 
“Il Demoniaco Nell’Arte ” by Enrico 
Castelli Gattinara. 

Presentation of a period through its 
art: “Images Medievales” by William 
Novik. 

Experimental use of film as medium: 
“Be Gone Dull Care” by Norman Mc- 
Laren. 

English written narration: 
Mangan for “Balzac.” 

Most inventive cinematic develop- 
ment: “Works of Calder.” 

Most effective total use of film and 
best use of color: “Images Medievales.” 

Musical score: John Cage for “Works 
of Calder.” 


Sherry 





From a Scrapbook 


To tell the truth, in art there are 
no problems—that are not sufficiently 
solved by the work of art itself. 
—GImDE, in his preface to The Im- 

moralist. 








Sloan Dies at 80 


JOHN SLOAN, dean of American art- 
ists, died September 8 in the Mary 
Hitchcock Hospital, Hanover, N. H., fol- 
lowing a cancer operation. He was #0 
years old and had been in perilous 
health for nearly 20 years while still 
actively painting. Sloan had moved to 
the village in which Dartmouth College 
is located last June, intending to make 
his home there. He was a distant cousin 
of Dartmouth president John Sloan 
Dickey. Surviving the artist are his sec- 
ond wife, the former Helen Farr, whom 
he married in 1944, and a sister, Miss 
Mariana Sloan of Pennsylvania. 

A member of “The Eight” of 1908 
which jolted art circles that year with 
its exhibition at the Macbeth Gallery 
of “ashcan” art, Sloan had been a 
steadfast painter, ever since, of New 
York City, Gloucester, and southwest 
scenes. Only Everett Shinn now sur- 
vives of “The Eight. 

Sloan was born in Lock Haven, Pa., 
son of James Dixon and Henrietta Ire- 
land Sloan. He attended elementary 
school there and later attended Central 
High School, Philadelphia, where his 
fellow students included the late Wil- 
liam Glackens and Dr. Alfred C. Barnes. 
The latter bought Sloan’s first paint- 
ing when the artist was 43. 

When he was 19, Sloan was already 
making his own living and attending 
night classes of the late Thomas An- 
schutz at the Pennsylvania Academy. 
He worked on the Philadelphia Press 
doing cartoons and other sketches and 
there he met his first wife, the late 
Anna M. (Dolly) Wall Sloan. The artist 
never studied or visited in Europe, as 
did so mnay of his contemporaries, and 
at the age of 62 he once quipped to 
reporters that he was almost ready for 
study abroad. 

Sloan lived and painted in Greenwich 
Village, New York, for three decades. 
His favorite subject was the city scene, 
of which he was one of the first to do 
the cafes, Broadway, the El, saloons 
and speakeasies, backyards and streets 
—most painted in a murky realistic 
manner which made critics of the time 
refer to him and the other “rebels” 
as the “black gang.” Later Sloan ob- 
served that these pictures, now hanging 
in many important U.S. museums, are 
called “nostalgic and romantic.” 

Sloan painted numerous figure stud- 
ies and a frequent sitter for his paint- 
ings through the years was his first 
wife Dolly who died in 1943. He never 
painted a still-life. In 1905 he won an 
honorable mention at the Carnegie In- 
stitute, the same year that he came to 
settle permanently in New York. In 
1914 he started teaching at the Art 
Students League where he was a fav- 
orite member of the faculty through 
1930. He was elected president of the 
League in 1915. 

In 1939 Sloan. published his auto- 
biographical “Gist of Art,” filled with 
many aphorisms regarding the life and 
work and meaning of art. Miss Helen 
Farr, whom he married in 1944 at the 
age of 73, helped him edit the book. 

One of Sloan’s most constant asso- 
ciations was with the former Society of 
Independent Artists which he helped to 
found in 1917 and of which he was 
president for many years. Sloan was 
active in all movements designed to 





JOHN SLOAN 


aid artists—he had earlier helped or- 
ganize the Armory Show—and he was 
quick to the forefront on any public 
issue that threatened artist’s rights, 
artist’s dignities, and artist’s economic 
situations. Always excellent copy for 
the newspapers, he was a_ perennial 
spokesman for art with ready wit or 
satire, whichever the occasion demand- 
ed. His chiseled profile and flowing grey 
hair were photogenic material for the 
news photographers. 

Although he lived to see his earlier 
and scorned works hailed as among the 
most important in American art of the 
early part of the century, Sloan was 
never a rich artist. After a lecture be- 
fore 400 women in New York in 1939, 
he confided to the press that he was 
doing it “strictly from hunger.” 

“I don’t like it,” he said, “but if I 
can get some more lecturing I suppose 
I should. I don’t need the money, it’s 
the landlord.” 


In 1942 Sloan was inducted as a mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Let- 
ters, and last year he received the 
Academy’s Gold Medal for distinguished 
achievement. He did not live to see the 
Whitney Museum’s John Sloan Retro- 
spective, which is scheduled for January 
10 to March 2. 


Whitney to Honor Tobey, Sloan 


Two painters are scheduled to be 
honored with one-man shows by the 
Whitney Museum during the coming 
season. West Coast artist Mark Tobey 
will be given a retrospective Oct. 4- 
Nov. 4; the late East Coast painter 
John Sloan will be given his retrospec- 
tive from Jan. 10 to March 2. The 
Whitney’s oil painting annual will be 
held Nov. 8-Jan. 6; its sculpture, wa- 
tercolor and drawing annual March 13- 
May 4. 


A Delacroix Shrine 


The studio, garden and apartment of 
Eugene Delacroix was purchased re- 
cently at public sale by the Society of 
the Friends of Delacroix in Paris, which 
will maintain it as a shrine to the 
great French romanticist. According to 
the Paris journal Arts, the place was 
acquired at auction for 4,200,000 francs 
after several prospective buyers yielded 
to the Society’s hope for ownership. 


W. R. Hearst 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, multi- 
millionaire publisher and amasser of 
newspapers, radios, magazines, real es- 
tate and objects of art, died in Beverly 
Hills, California, August 14 at the age 
of 86. What eventually will become of 
the relatively minor residue of an art 
collection once valued at between $15 
and $50 millions is still undecided pend- 
ing the straightening out of details of 
his estate. Hearst papers have indicated 
that all of it will go to public institu- 
tions including the Los Angeles County 
Museum, which already had benefited 
from large Hearst bequests. 

The greater part of the vast Hearst 
art collection, which filled many full- 
sized city warehouses in addition to 
Hearst’s many mansions, was liquidated 
in the late ’30s and early ’40s when the 
publisher wished to build up cash re- 
serves and also to avoid heavy inheri- 
tance taxes. 

In the heyday of Hearst’s collecting, 
his agents were all over the world and, 
at word from “the Chief,” they bought 
generally at the seller’s own price. The 
collection, on which Hearst is said to 
have spent $40 millions was distin- 
guished more perhaps for quantity than 
quality, although, according to The 
New York Times, of the 504 categories 
in which he collected, the result was 
good in at least 20 and outstanding 
among private world collections in five. 
These were: armor, English furniture 
and silver, Gothic tapestries, and His- 
pano-Moresque pottery. 

Most monumental of Hearst’s pur- 
chases was an entire Cistercian monas- 
tery of the 12th century, founded by 
Alfonso VII in Sacramenia, Spain, 
which was dismantled stone by stone 
and packed in 14,000 crates and shipped 
over a temporary highway and rail 
track to wind up in a Bronx storehouse. 
At a cost of $5 per case, each case had 
to be uncrated and repacked at the 
port of embarkation because of U.S. 
Agriculture Dept. restrictions against 
importation of the straw protecting the 
stones. It cost Hearst $400,000 to bring 
the castle to America and the acquisi- 
tion inspired a well known movie, “The 
Ghost Goes West.” In 1942 the monas- 
tery was sold through a department 
store, marked down from $50,000 to 
$19,000, to an anonymous buyer. 

Sale of the greater part of the Hearst 
collection by Gimbel’s department store 
created a sensation during several 
years after 1937. According to The 
New York Times: 

“Armor, of which Hearst had enough 
to stage a successful siege of his castle 
of St. Donat, sold from $4.50 up. Egyp- 
tian statuettes, tagged at 35, 60 and 95 
cents, were among the 15,000 items of- 
fered in New York. 

“The first week of the sale in Gimbel 
Brothers department store in February, 
1941, attracted 100,000 persons, who 
bought $500,000 worth of. art. Benjamin 
Franklin’s spectacles sold for $325, a 
marble Aphrodite for $9,875. Swords 
were displayed in a counter more than 
a hundred feet long. 

“These sales attracted the public’s 
attention. But the sales in the smaller 
auction rooms were a better index of 
his interests. His important collection 
of old English silver, which went for a 

[Continued on page 34) 
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John Sloan 


N HIS “Modern American Painting,” 

Peyton Boswell, Jr., wrote: “So thor- 
oughly accepted is John Sloan as an 
heroic figure in contemporary Ameri- 
can art that he is neglected.” It is ironi- 
cal that Sloan had to die four months 
before the Whitney Museum’s John 
Sloan retrospective that was finally to 
honor him. 

His passing has brought forth many 
and noble tributes including fine edi- 
torials in his two home town news- 
papers, the Times and Trib. Another 
eulogy might be tiresome, much as 
THE DIGestT has always had a ready 
salute for both Sloan the man and 
Sloan the artist. But with his death a 
few thoughts come to mind. 

One is America’s tendency to forget 
the older artist. So frantically do we 
search out, so bumptiously promote the 
“young artist” on the basis of his being 
a “young artist,” that we tend to over- 
look the older artist who is still around 
painting, and painting often in a style 
that is entirely different from his 
earlier style. I think immediately of the 
late Walt Kuhn who never was ac- 
corded a one-man show by a New York 
museum, and who never during his 
lifetime had the honor of being repre- 
sented in the Metropolitan Museum. 
After his death the Met hastily bought 
three Kuhn paintings. 

I suppose, though, that elder artists 
such as Sloan and Kuhn were responsi- 
ble for our one-sidedness in this re- 
spect. There was a time, when they 
were young, when the National Acad- 
emy and the galleries would show only 
established older artists, and had erect- 
ed a solid wall against young painters. 
It was the men of Sloan’s generation 
who battered down that wall and estab- 
lished the now-solid right of a young 
artist to have his audience. 

Thought number two: It will be in- 
teresting at the forthcoming Whitney 
retrospective to see how Sloan’s later 
oils—the cross-hatched ones—stand up. 
Most of the art critics hate that style 
with a fury, but Sloan never wavered. 
With the later painting of Renoir in 
mind (and its arbitrary linear strokes), 
he staunchly continued to paint nudes 
and figure studies with what he called 
a “graphic application of the color 
shell embracing a shape beneath.” And 
the critics groaned. Perhaps in retro- 
spect they will see that style in a dif- 
ferent light. 

A third thought: Who will now be- 
come the ready spokesman for the 
rights of art when they are threatened, 
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as John Sloan was so-ably down the 
years? His personality and sharp tongue 
were the joy of every city editor, and 
whenever an art controversy hit the 
newspapers the city desk would send a 
reporter running down to John Sloan’s 
studio to get Sloan’s stinging com- 
ments—as, in the old days, if a garter 
snake turned up in New York to fright- 
en some housewife, the city desk sent 
a man running up to the Zoo to see 
Doctor Ditmars. Like Dr. Ditmars, 
Sloan was always good for a full-sized 
newspaper story. 

Art needs the kind of public person- 
ality that he provided. 


Matisse's Chapel 


[Here is something truly inspiring 

about that chaste little Dominican 
chapel just completed by Henri Matisse 
in Vence, France. 

I remember many years ago, in the 
days of the Federal Art Project, when 
the DIGEST came out with an editorial 
criticizing the type of art that was 
being generally used to embellish Cath- 
olic churches—the art of Barclay Street, 
New York, and of St. Sulpice, Paris. 
Gaudy plaster statues which were sick- 
eningly colored. 

We had a long discussion in the Di- 
GEST Office before that editorial ap- 
peared, because one of the sterner reali- 
ties of life is that religion is a mighty 
touchy subect. But we ran the edi- 
torial and, to our gratitude, letters 
came from all over the country from 
Catholic clergy and laiety praising the 
DicEst’s stand. It was a timely editorial 
that gave added lift to a battle which 
up to then was being waged all alone 
by the excellent Liturgical Arts maga- 
zine. And I think it resulted in some 
good art getting into at least a few 
churches then under construction. 

The Matisse decoration of the chapel 
at Vence, and that being done by 
France’s top artists in the church at 
Assy, should do much to stimulate bet- 
ter church art not only in Europe but 
also in America. Matisse’s daring pre- 
sentation of the Fourteen Stations of 
the Cross as a panel of stenographic 
sketches on white tile, marks perhaps 
one of the most drastic iconographical 
revolutions in modern Catholic art. Not 
only does it have the sanction of the 
Dominican Order; it has its gratitude. 
When before in church decoration has 
St. Dominic ever been presented with 
such austere dignity as he is in the 
placid, faceless figure by Matisse which 
sums up so gracefully the homilectic 
genius of the saint and his order? 


The Vence decorations, so fitting ar- 
chitecturally, geographically and theo- 
logically, will long stand as a challenge 
to those charged with the building and 
decorating of churches. Let’s hope that 
they are not copied, but rather that 
they. will serve to inspire other artistic 
minds to as fine an interpretation of 
religious mysteries as Matisse in this 
chapel has so gravely and thoughtfully 
provided. 

A revival of good taste in church dec- 
oration today could well become one 
of the most powerful influences for bet- 
ter world art. At the same time, such 
a revival could ably serve the Church 
by re-stating, in a convincing modern 
idiom, the ancient religious truths. 

—PAaAUuL BIrp. 





Looted Art 


MUNICH newspapers have recently 
grumbled at what they consider an un- 
fair plan of disposal by U.S. authorities 
of some 4,000 works of art looted by 
the Nazis and still remaining unclaimed. 

Originally the Nazi loot was in Aus- 
tria and when, after the war, the U.S. 
moved the works to Germany, an agree- 
ment was made that some would be re- 
turned to Austria. Under this agreement 
approximately 1,000 works are sched- 
uled for shipment soon back to Austria. 
According to Don Cook of the Herald 
Tribune, in a dispatch from Munich: 


“The contention of the Germans is 
that since these paintings were bought 
by the Nazis out of German tax money, 
if no original owners claim them they 
should stay in Germany. Some 12,000 
such unclaimed or unchallenged Nazi 
purchases already have been turned 
over by the Allies to the Bavarian and 
Hessian state governments in sacred 
trust for the German people. 

“The Austrians contend that in this 
matter of buying art they were good 
Nazis, too, and paid their taxes and 
are entitled to their share of the un- 
claimed objects. 

“*Even in 1951 the restitution of art 
works continues to be an exclusive mat- 
ter of the Americans,’ the Munich ‘Sud- 
deutsch Zeitung’ cried this morning. 
‘Trusteeship of the Bavarian Minister- 
President over the art collecting point 
is, if at all, merely a matter of decora- 
tive nature, and the work of German 
collaborators is only based on United 
States regulations and has been unduly 
aggravated for the last year by require- 
ments that evidence of previous owner- 
ship has to be submitted with every 
piece of art. 

“*The Americans had no doubts in 
leaving de-Nazification and restitution 
within Germany with the Germans. 
They should not withhold the same con- 
fidence as far as restitution of works 
of art to foreign countries is concerned. 
They should turn this delicate task over 
to sincere hands, since no one has a 
greater interest than Germany itself in 
making up for what has been done 
wrong.’ ” 


Norwegian Printmakers 


As a goodwill gesture in apprecia- 
tion of the reception in Scandinavia 
last year of one of its exhibitions, the 
National Serigraph Society is opening 
next month a show “Norske Grafikere”’ 
(Norwegian Printmakers) to be on view 
from October 16 to December 3. The 
show will include all print media. With 
limited funds, the Society is requesting 
added sponsors for the exhibit, which 
is being arranged through the coopera- 
tion of the Norwegian Consulate. 


Southern Vermont Annual 


More than $6,000 worth of paintings 
by leading Americans were sold in just 
the first two days of this summer’s 
Southern Vermont Artists Annual, in 
Manchester. Now in its 22nd year, the 
annual, which is held in the handsome 
Southern Vermont Art Center, com- 
prised 450 paintings and 36 sculptures. 
More than a score of paintings and 
sculptures by juniors under 16 provided 
a popular feature at this year’s exhibit. 
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The Museum’s Side 


The many problems involved in a 
museum’s maintaining annually a com- 
petitive regional exhibition, and of hav- 
ing it juried in the best possible way, 
are problems faced throughout the 
country by nearly all major museums, 
and they involve not only museum di- 
rectors, but also artists and the public. 
Rarely have they been presented and 
discussed as intelligently and provoca- 
tively as they are in the current Denver 
Museum Quarterly by Director Otto 
Carl Bach. His article, written on the 
occasion of Denver’s 57th annual of 
Western Art, should go far to clarify 
some of art’s perennial problems. It is 
presented herewith, in abridgement. 

Mr. Bach: 

. - In coping with the problems of a 
growing regional exhibition, there has 
been a temptation to follow the pattern 
set by many museums, substituting an 
invitational exhibition for a competitive 
juried show. This is an easy solution. It 
guarantees the quality of the show. It 
eliminates the herculean task of wrestling 
with mountains of boxes and tabulating 


hundreds of works of art. It removes the 
problem of public antagonism which is 
often generated by the competition. 

The Denver Art Museum has not adopt- 
ed this simplified answer because it wishes 
to keep the door open for ALL Western 
artists who wish to compete. A few years 
ago, the Museum did experiment with a 
compromise, maintaining competition but 
augmenting the show with a section of 
invited artists. This proved unsatisfactory, 
because it lacked a clear-cut issue; com- 
petition has meaning, only if it is op.n 
competition. 


One-Man Jury Best 


In the course of time, various systems 
of jury service have been tried. For the 
past few years, the one-man jury has 
been accepted as the most satisfactory 
method of selection, not because of any 
autocratic tendency, but because the single 
juror system is free of compromise judg- 
ments, which are often necessary as the 
result of a majority vote of the multiple 
jurors. Under this system, the total selec- 
iton is inevitably more vigorous and rep- 
resentative. Expericnce has proved that 
the higher the juryman elevates his 
standard of selection, the more artists 
compete the following year. This has in- 
creased the degree of competition within 
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the show to such a point that at present, 
only one out of every ten works submitted 
can be chosen for the exhibition which 
has a maximum quota of 200 selections. 


Limitation to Work Submitted 

Without exception, jurors of the West- 
ern Annuals here in Denver have en- 
deavored to present a cross section of all 
the diverse objectives as expressed by 
artists of the Western states. Each strives 
to bring out the best qualities and achieve- 
ments within these varying objectives. 
They search for good examples of the 
representational forms of art, the ab- 
stract and the semi-abstract, the surreal 
and the expressionistic. Their search is, 
of course, limited by the works submitted. 
Here certain difficulties are encountered. 
The obvious difficulty, which occurs to 
both artists and general public so infre- 
quently, is that the juror and the museum 
do not create or invite work for the 
competition; thus they are utterly de- 
pendent upon the entries submitted. 


Distrust of the Juror 

Often, stemming from this same in- 
herent difficulty, artists hold false and 
groundless misapprehensions that a jury- 
man is not or will not be sympathetic to 
a certain objective in art. For this rea- 
son, they abstain from sending their works 
to competition. This default is certainly 
the artist’s privilege; but it does not fol- 
low that he may justly criticize the jury- 
man or the institution because the exhibi- 
tion in which he did not participate is 
deficient in the form of art in which he 
is most interested. 


Conservative Representationalism Defaults 
It is largely due to this misapprehension 
that so-called conservative representa- 
tional painting has lost the battle of con- 
temporary art on the exhibition floor. 
The battle has been lost by default on one 
hand and on the other, by an inability, 
on the part of many present day artists 
working in the field of representational 
art, to match the quality and strength of 
earlier traditional painting. This is not 
good for contemporary art and almost 
every art juror is aware of this deficiency; 
he is anxious to discover, among the 
works submitted for his judgment, a strong 
section of representational pieces. 


The Jurors’ Problems 

The problem for the juror becomes 
serious. Where shall he strike a level? 
Shall he have high standards for a group 
of works of one objective and lower them 
for other groups in order to give repre- 
sentation to all objectives? Shall he pre- 
sent an impersonal report based on the 
percentage of entries in each category of 
expression? Shall he seek to encourage 
experimental painting or shall he be con- 
tent with a bare proficiency in conven- 
tional forms because the entries in this 
ficld are lagging? Each year, the juror 
of the Annual finds such problems await- 
ing him. 

The Amateur 

From another point of view, the prob- 
lem is further complicated by the partial 
disappearance of the full-time professional 
artist, a fact particularly true in the 
West. In current regional and local ex- 
hibitions, the overwhelming number of 
competitors are half-time painters, occa- 
sional painters, students, hobbyists and 
beginners. These artists are very hetero- 
geneous in terms of training, development, 
objectives and ability. 

In spite of this, almost all of these 
artists who have sold or even exhibited 
one or more paintings are considered to 
be professionals by the groups with which 
they are affiliated. Almost all painters, 
furthermore, even the rank~st beginners, 
resent being classified as amateurs. At 
the very same time, many of these same 
artists take great pride in announcing 

[Continued on page 33} 
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Matisse’s Chapel 


By Rogers Bordley 

THIS SUMMER has marked the comple- 
tion of elderly Henri Matisse’s mural 
and stained glass decoration for the 
tiny Dominican Chapel in Vence in 
Southern France. It is one of the most 
poignantly appealing works of his ca- 
reer, and the artist himself has called 
it his greatest masterpiece. 

Matisse has long been identified with 
the life of this peaceful countryside 
and the good sisters of the church have 
cared for him there in illness. It may 
have been this intimate contact which 
led him to take an interest in the crea- 
tion of the little chapel, which today 
has become an art treasure of world 
renown as well as a document in the 
history of the Christian faith. 

This undertaking on the part of Ma- 
tisse seems to have provoked consider- 
able speculation, but let us record the 
story as it was recounted, so charming- 
ly, by the Dominican Father Couturier 
in a recent issue of “Architecture 
@ Aujour@ hui.” 

He tells us that since most contem- 
porary artists have remained entire 
strangers to the life of the Church, a 
problem might be presented: what 
strictly “religious” value could one ex- 
pect from works born thus of a first 
contact with Christian realities? Here 
was a risk. “We believed we should ac- 
cept it,’ says Father Couturier. “All 
that we knew of these great creative 
spirits sufficed to guarantee to us the 
gravity and respect with which they 
would treat the sacred mysteries. We 
may joyously affirm that even in this, 
the results surpassed our expectations, 
and of that which might be, hence- 
forth, a truly living Christian art, Ma- 
tisse at Vence has given proof. It was 





HENRI MATISSE: Dominican Chapel of the Rosary, Vence 
Lert: Stained glass window. RIGHT: St. Dominic on white tile 


upon him alone that everything there 
depended.” 


From the time the opportunity had 
been offered him as a result of the 
ardent admiration of a young Dom- 
inican novice, Brother Rayssiguier, Ma- 
tisse, with that tenacity that we know 
to be his, gave himself up entirely to 
the realization of this astonishing 
chapel. The plans having been min- 
utely prepared by Brother Rayssiguier, 
Matisse consecrated his days and the 
long insomnias of his nights in what 
appeared to him one of the most beauti- 
ful problems that could be: to give, 


HENRI MATISSE: Dominican Chapel of the Rosary, Vence 
Lert: Virgin and Child. REAR WALL: Stations of the Cross 
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by means of colors and lines, to an in- 
terior volume strictly confined, new 
“spiritual” and material dimensions. 
That is to say, to charge it with a 
sense of sacredness, to bring to it pro- 
portions and beauty with their maxi- 
mum of spiritual efficacity. 

‘I want people on entering my chapel 
to feel themselves immediately puri- 
fied.” 

Entirely whitewashed, two of the 
chapel’s walls are pierced on one side 
from top to bottom by purely colored 
stained glass windows which are bal- 
anced on the other side by a marvelous 
decoration of great black designs on 
white tiles: The Stations of the Cross, 
The Virgin and Child with a back- 
ground of flowers and stars, and a big 
St. Dominic near the altar. The pave- 
ment of white marble is ornamented 
by designs in thin red brick. 


Thus, the great artist replies clearly, 
placidly, to those mediocre minds who 
wished to see in the long series of his 
masterworks only the triumph of an 
art “limited to the senses” as they 
said, quite incapable of conceiving that 
a certain absolute from the beauty of 
forms is arrived at only by way of its 
confines in the highest regions of 
spiritual life beyond which commences 
immediately the free and unforseeable 
Kingdom that is not of this world. 

“Say indeed that this will be the 
summation of all my seeking,” Matisse 
remarked, Still other quotations from 
the great master prove equally reveal- 
ing and bring us into sympathetic con- 
tact with his innermost self. 

“I wanted to do something gay which 
gives courage and refreshes the spirit. 
One will not think ‘Brothers, we must 
die!’, but rather ‘Brothers, we must 

{Continued on page 34] 








Ex. Greco: Penitent Magdalen 





Tarascan Clay Figure, 1300 A.D. 


S.F. Exhibits Japan’s Treasures 
Seven Japanese scholars and two 
technical specialists accompany a large 
exhibition of ancient arts of Japan on 
exhibit at the M. H. De Young Mu- 
seum in San Francisco this month. 

Timed to coincide with the Japanese 
Peace Treaty Conference, the show has 
been culled from national museums, 
temples and private owners including 
the Emperor of Japan. Many of the 
works are “registered important art 
objects” normally not allowed to leave 
Japan. 

The exhibition offers a comprehensive 
view of the history of Japanese art in 
all art forms. Included are: 54 paint- 
ings; 51 woodblock prints; ancient 
sculpture and metalwork, armor, lac- 
quer art, ceramics and textiles. 


Indian Art Festival Planned 


The American Academy of Asian 
Studies has announced plans for an 
“Indian Art Festival” in February. It 
will feature a comprehensive exhibition 
of contemporary Indian painting. The 
Academy invites U.S. and Canadian pri- 
vate collectors of contemporary Indian 
paintings to lend their material for the 
forthcoming festival. 
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By Arthur Millier 


Pomona, CALIFORNIA: For the second 
successive year, American museums and 
private collectors have lent some of 
their choicest treasures to be exhibited 
at, of all places, a county fair. 

The Metropolitan shipped one of its 
seven, two-ton diorite statues of the 
goddess Sakhmet (Egypt, about 1340 
B.C.) and a great Eakins, The Thinker. 
From Kansas City’s Nelson Gallery 
came El Greco’s The Penitent Mag- 
dalen. The American Museum of Natu- 
ral History sent its finest Northwest 
Coast Indian house-board painting, and 
the Honolulu Academy of Arts entrust- 
ed to the waves its incredibly living 
statue of a temple guardian carved in 
South India in the 12th century. 

Add to these, works of Persian, Greek, 
Roman, French, German, Dutch, Flem- 
ish, African, Melanesian, Byzantine, 
Russian and Pre-Columbian American 
origin and you can form some idea of 
the scope of “One World of Art,” the 
feature exhibition in the Fine Arts 
Building at the 1951 Los Angeles County 
Fair. The fair opened in this citrus- 
belt city yesterday (September 14) and 
runs through September 30. 

In addition to “One World,” which 
had a plush invitational preview Sep- 
tember 10, the building houses national 
competitive shows of painting and sculp- 
ture and an international exhibition of 
arts and crafts. These, however, were 
not ready for review this issue. 

“One World of Art’ sprang from the 
ingenious mind of Millard Sheets, 
painter and director of the fair’s fine 
arts division. As in last year’s highly 
popular “Masters of Art, 1790 to 1950” 
show pages of the catalogue’s type are 
blown up on wall posters beside each 
work described. Painted flags of the 
nations adorn these. 

Your correspondent wrote the intro- 
duction and the text for the posters. 
These put across in simple language 
the truth that from prehistoric times 
to today art has spoken a _ universal 
language with but three main elements 
—line, form and color—and that it can 
cross frontiers of nation, race and creed 
which bar spoken or written tongues. 


Sheets believes that in this age, when 
lying words war to capture minds, the 
more universal language of art can 
show what things men have always 
prized and, perhaps, bring them to the 
realization that they are alike in their 
feelings and needs. I doubt if any mu- 
seum has ever presented a mixed show 
of this sort which so successfully har- 
monizes seemingly divergent works. 

The El Greco Magdalen faces an 
open-mouthed, emotion-filled Toltec 
head, one of the many superb Pre- 
Columbian sculptures from Ear] Sten- 
dahl’s fabulous collection, The North- 
west Coast Indian painted house-board’s 
thunderbird, lightning snake and whale 
balance a copy in oil paints of a 12th- 
century mosaic in Hagia Sophia. This 
copy, lent by the Byzantine Institute 
of America, is so fine it almost defies 
detection. 

Eakins’ The Thinker (the Met) is 
stared at by a bushman’s whitened 
mask, as telling as any Modigliani. And 


L. A. County Views ‘One World of Art’ 


who is to say that the open-carved, 
bright-colored idol from New Ireland 
in the Solomons (De Young Museum) 
is one with less art than the lovely 
Constable East Bergholdt, Lock on the 
Stour (John Levy Galleries), its vis- 
a-vis ? 

Sakhmet’s dark figure broods high 
in the gallery’s center. Like the Per- 
sian miniatures and pottery, the Seat- 
tle Museum’s magnificent Japanese 
landscape screen by 17th-century Korin, 
the benign Hellenic head of a woman 
(Los Angeles County Museum) or the 
formal Russian icon of the Stroganov 
school, the dark form from old Karnak 
bears witness to the exhibition’s in- 
spired theme. 

Once the merely temporary and re- 
gional symbols in all these works have 
lost their meaning, the larger human 
meanings of art have their say. Here 
is a convincing demonstration that in 
art, at least, the world is one. 


Landau Issues Print Portfolio 
Something new in the gallery field 
has been added by Felix Landau, direc- 
tor of the Landau Gallery, Los Angeles. 
This year the gallery embarks on a pro- 
gram of public service which includes 
a lecture series, to be launched by 
Richard Neutra’s talk on “Architecture 
in Public Housing.” Also part of the 
program are a separate gallery for the 
non-profit exhibition of works by de- 
signers and architects, and a gallery 
entirely devoted to original print media. 
Landau, who feels that the best way 
to broaden the audience for modern 
art is through original print media, 
will also issue a series of portfolios of 
11 original prints published at gallery 
expense in order to focus public and 
official attention on graphic artists. The 
first in the series is the Via Crucis, 
color etchings by Ernest Freed, head 
of the art department at Bradley U. 


Constable Brings Record Price 


A painting The Young Waltonians by 
John Constable brought 42,000 guineas 
($123,480) at auction in London last 
month, the highest price ever paid for a 
picture by the great English landscapist. 
The painting was bought in 1946 for 
41,000 guineas. Successful bidder at its 
recent sale was Reginald Macdonald- 
Buchanan of Newmarket, a wealthy dis- 
tiller of Scotch whiskey. 


Note on Magazine Culture 

Following, a few pages later, a stern 
editorial on the “Anonymous Infamy” 
of unsigned book and art reviews, the 
current issue of London’s Art News 
and Review carries a note on John 
Walker’s newly published Penguin vol- 
ume “Paintings From America.” Says 
the reviewer: 

“Mr. Walker tries hard to prove an 
American way of painting by likening 
his artists to the creative American 
writers—and unfortunately the com- 
parison to prose is justifiable, the anon- 
ymous pictures (folklore) alone slipping 
into poetry. It is probable that only an 
anthology starting with the magazine 
culture age will show the real direc- 
tion of American artistic creation.” 

The review “is unsigned. 


The Art Digest 














Art in Chicago 
By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco: Emerging from the com- 
parative security, obscurity and tran- 
quility of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
editorship, Walter Yust is making his 
debut as painter in the Well of the 
Sea Gallery at the Hotel Sherman. 

Mr. Yust is known to his friends and 
neighbors in his office in the Civic Op- 
era Building and in his Winnetka home 
as a genial wit, a baseball fan and a 
reader of mystery stories when not 
working diligently at his job of editing. 

Now, it develops, he is a painter of 
abstract pictures in a few other hours 
of refuge from his editorial tasks. In 
his titles, he spoofs himself and his ac- 
complishments. But he deceives nobody 
at all sensitive to serious effort and 
to the sometimes high talents of a 
“Sunday painter.” 

The guitar is a favorite motif, as 
it is with Picasso and Braque, but he 
can’t be satisfied with it as merely a 
symbol. Reclining Guitarist and Sultry 
Guitarist both are playing unheard 
melodies. In Pink Apples and Stuff, the 
guitar is a restless part of the “stuff.” 

In two instances, Mr. Yust was obvi- 
ously serious at his easel. But when 
one of the pictures was finished he 
couldn’t refrain from naming it Night 
Snow and Houses, After Vlaminck—a 
Long Way After. The painting would 
have little difficulty passing for a 
Viaminck, were it not for the signature. 

Modesty of Mr. Yust in his accom- 
plishments as a painter may be judged 
from the fact that his name does not 
appear in the list of artists in Britan- 
nica’s collection of ‘Contemporary 
Painting.” The paintings were assembled 
by the Encyclopedia as illustrations for 
the edition published in 1950. 

With the coming of autumn, some new 
galleries are hopefully opening their 
doors in Chicago, and some older ones 
are changing plans and tactics with 
the design of exciting customers and 
extracting money from their bill folds. 

Formally opening in October will be 
the Newman Brown gallery at 15 East 
Grand Avenue. Mr. Brown was an out- 
standing exhibitor in the recent Equity 
show at Mandel’s. 

Another gallery being promoted by 
Merrill Chase, backed by Ruth Van 
Sickle Ford, Francis Chapin, Mrs. 
Wright Butler and Frank V. Hoffman, 
is to be established at 610 North Michi- 
gan Avenue. Its purpose is to seek new 
artists and introduce them to the pub- 
lic, Mr. Hoffman is one of these to be 
“discovered.” 

An interesting expansion of program 
is announced by the Main Street Gal- 
lery, operated in connection with the 
Main Street Book Store on the Near 
North Side. Joseph W. Faulkner, who 
has been having small shows there for 
a year or more, returned recently from 
Europe, where he not only bought 
books, including many dealing with the 
fine arts, but also arranged for paint- 
ings, drawings and prints to be sent to 
Chicago. His firsts how centers around 
Marc Chagall’s gouache, Night Over 
Vitebsk, and includes paintings by two 
Italians, newcomers to Chicago, Aldo 

[Continued on page 34] 
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GAUGUIN: Yellow Christ 


‘What Is Painting’ Provides Buffalo Theme 


CULLING FROM both theory and prac- 
tice in the annals of art history, the 
Albright Art Gallery has come up with 
not one but 28 definitions of painting in 
a protracted summer exhibition titled 
“What Is Painting?’ On view in Buf- 
falo through October, the show utilizes 
almost 30 items from the rich home 
collection in combination with some 28 
succinct definitions of painting supplied 
by philosophers, artists and critics as 
disparate in time and viewpoint as 
Plato and Chagall. 

To give order to its survey, Albright 
has divided exhibits into seven groups 
representing periods from Classical 
times to the present. Eras are discussed 
summarily in descriptive labels. Then, 
against the broad picture of each age, 
Albright plays a counterpoint of spe- 
cific comments, each of which is illum- 
inated by a work of art. Plato leads off 
with “painting is ... an imitation... 
of [the] appearance of reality” and his 
definition is borne out by a Greco-Egyp- 
tian Fayum mummy portrait of the 
second century, A.D., as well as by a 
sixth century B.C. Greek black figure 
lekythos. To the accompaniment of 
Cennino Cennini’s advice to artists— 
“painting is to discover things not seen” 
—there is a 15th-century Tuscan draw- 
ing, Legend of the Holy Hermit. Renoir’s 
Little Blue Nude illustrates his senti- 
ments: “If they could explain a pic- 
ture, it wouldn’t be art.’”’ And the tropic- 
colored Gauguin Yellow Christ makes a 
companion piece for symbolist Maurice 
Denis’ definition: “A picture is essen- 
tially a plane surface covered by colors 
arranged in a certain order.” 

Along with the above, there are words 
and works from Delacroix, Corot, De- 
gas, Homer, Cézanne, Seurat, Braque, 
Léger, Matisse, Mondrian, Picasso, Kan- 
dinsky, and Klee, among others. 

Leaving the ultimate evaluation to 
the spectator, Albright has this to say 
about its compendium: “The only con- 
clusion to be drawn from the diversity 
of points of view is the trite one that 
painting means different things to dif- 
ferent people as each age re-states and 


re-interprets its ideals. The magic of 
painting is that it defies the limitations 
of definition and that it retains its ca- 
pacity to move mankind in spite of 
shifting public opinion throughout the 
ages.” 


Polish-American Winners 


Cash awards amounting to $1,225 
were divided between a dozen prize- 
winning Polish-American artists in a 
recent national exhibition sponsored by 
the American Council of Polish Cul- 
tural Clubs. The show, which opened 
at Alliance College in Pennsylvania 
and part of which is now touring the 
country, numbered 64 paintings select- 
ed from 250 entries. For the top prize 
of $300 jurors Carl Gaertner, H. Doug- 
las Pickering, and Joseph G. Butler, 
III, picked Rocks and Traps, a painting 
in encaustic by 34-year-old Stanley 
Twardowicz. Runner-up was Richard 
Joseph Anuszkiewicz. His oil, Kolbe 
Fisheries, took a $200 cash award. A 


complete list of awards appears on 
page 27. 
Museums, schools or cultural clubs 


interested in booking the show may do 
so by writing to the national chairman 
of the exhibition, Miss Florence Turow- 
ski, 1012 Bryson St., Youngstown, Ohio. 


Toledo Bought 130 in 50 Years 

Commemorating its 50th anniversary, 
the Toledo Museum of Art is showing 
130 works of contemporary American 
art acquired in the past 50 years. Blake- 
More Godwin, director, says of the ex- 
hibition: “During almost every year of 
our existence we have acquired some 
contemporary painting. .. . We feel that 
the present exhibition can stand as our 
part of the answer to the perennial ques- 
tion whether American museums are 
buying contemporary art.” 


Jean de Botton in Newport Show 

A one man exhibition of paintings’ by 
Jean de Botton, including many done 
at the Court of St. James in the late 
1930’s is on view through September 
at the Art Association of Newport. 
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The Family, ScULPTOR ALFEREZ AND SUCCESSFUL BIDDER TRUXILLO 


Nudity Nets New Orleans $600 


By Alonzo Lansford 

New ORLEANS: A thousand or so citi- 
zens gathered in Lafayette Square one 
blazing 96° day last month to witness 
the auctioning of a single piece of sculp- 
ture. Just across the street in historic 
City Hall, the City Council held im- 
portant legislation in abeyance while 
Commissioner Vic Schiro walked over 
to the microphones as emcee. Not since 
Epstein’s improbably endowed Adam, 
had a single statue caused such a fu- 
rore. And for much the same reason. 

It all started quietly enough some 
months ago when architects of the new 
Municipal Courts Building commissioned 
Enrique Alferez to create a sculpture 
suitable for the stark, windowless, white 
marble wall facing North Rampart 
Street. In good season ’Rique delivered 
a six-by-seven foot half-round piece en- 
titled The Family, depicting a rather 
simplified mother-father-child, all nude. 
It was executed in lead and zinc on a 
core of concrete. Projected a foot or 
so from the wall by concealed iron 


ALFEREZ SCULPTURE ON SIDE OF COURT 
BUILDING IN NEW ORLEANS 





rods, it relieved the monotony of the 
wall with interesting shadows which, 
of course, moved with the sun. 

The shadows had scant chance to 
move very far. A few minutes after the 
sculpture was quietly exposed to public 
view, Rev. Joseph Laux, pastor of Our 
Lady of Guadelupe Church down, the 
street, registered a protest with City 
Hall, saying he was being beseiged by 
shocked parishioners. In two or three 
hours the plaque was swathed in chaste 
tarpaulin. Three blocks away, Bourbon 
Street’s six solid blocks of strip tease 
emporia were preparing for another 
night. 

Every newspaper in town featured 
the affair, replete with photos doctored 
with the word “censored!” obscuring 
salient sections. Assorted VIPs were 
quoted. “Unless it is titled ‘Bare Facts 
and the Naked Truth,’ I can’t imagine 
what that thing is doing on a court- 
house,” said Judge Harold Moore. “If 
the architect says it symbolizes the 
family, I guess that’s understandable,” 
commented Judge Paul Garofalo, “but 
is it necessary to portray the origin of 
the family quite so graphically?” The 
mayor’s executive assistant non-sequi- 
tured: “Maybe it’d be all right in a 
museum but we can’t have it out on 
the street!” Artist Alferez demurred: 
“We can’t let our standards of culture 
be set by a bunch of ignorants, even 
if it’s a big bunch of ignorants.” And 
he muttered, “Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.” 

Then an amazing thing happened. 
The “Letters to the Editor” columns of 
the town’s newspapers were swamped, 
about 90 per cent of the letters pro- 
testing the censorship. Although but a 
few people had had a chance to see the 
work during its brief exposure, most 
of the letters quéstioned the qualifica- 
tions of the censoring officials in mat- 
ters of art and public morals. These 
letters continued 40 appear for weeks. 

Sculptor Alferez had long since been 
paid the agreed price of $1,800. When 
he steadfastly refused to sculpt fig 

[Continued on page 20] 


‘Group 15’ Does It 


GETTING uP from the basement to the 
ground floor of the St. Louis City Art 
Museum happens to be something for a 
local art organization, and in its 10th 
anniversary exhibition, current this 
month, “Group 15” in St. Louis made 
the 15-foot grade. 

Post-Dispatch critic Howard Derrick- 
son considers such levitation so impor- 
tant that he said: “Anyone charged 
with reporting and interpreting art de- 
velopments in this area is obliged to 
record this, innovation... . .” He is for 
it, too, and he calls Group 15, now a 
slightly larger group than its name 
suggests, St. Louis’ “finest art organ- 
ization.” 

This year’s show numbers 43 oils and 
watercolors, seven sculptures, and two 
batiks. It represents 17 members—most 
of them well-known local artists—and 
seven guests who are residents of, or 
visitors to, the vicinity. A special sec- 
tion of the show honors the memory of 
Bernice Boeschenstein, member who 
died during August and to whom the 
show is dedicated. Following the mu- 
seum run, a selection of Group 15 work 
will be circulated to Mid-western uni- 
versities and museums. 


In his review, Derrickson compares 
aims of Group 15 with those of other 
local art groups. “Some other organi- 
zations apparently aim at size, fulfilling 
a useful function by helping many 
young persons get started. Another 
group is limited by conservative prin- 
ciples; a newcomer, by avowed dedi- 
cation to experimental techniques and 
media. At least three include women 
only. And so it goes. These are extrane- 
ous considerations, hardly conducive to 
encouraging and presenting the best 
possible art.” 

He continues: “When Group 15 was 
founded, quality of production was 
voted the paramount qualification for 
membership. The roster, starting with 
15, was not closed. Outstanding new- 
comers to the Washington University 
School of Fine Arts faculty joined as 
a natural consequence of a large num- 
ber of art school teachers being among 
the group’s founders.” 

As for the show itself, Derrickson 
comments: “Included are some of the 
most vigorous and vital works by St. 
Louis artists that this particular gal- 
lery-goer has had the pleasure to ex- 
amine.” Among items he singles out for 
comment are Fred Conway’s encaustic, 
“a brilliant composition”; “a festive, 
rhythmically swirling composition” by 
Kenneth Hudson, art school dean; and 
paintings by Charles Quest, E. Oscar 
Thalinger, Aimee Schweig and Tanasko 
Milovich. Guests he cites are Paul Bur- 
lin, Edward Boccia, and Car] Holty. 


Cleveland Acquires Rare Porcelains 


Three of 70 known pieces of Sainte- 
Porchaire ware have been acquired by 
The Cleveland Museum as 35th anni- 
very accessions. 

Made near Paris between 1525 and 
1555, Sainte-Porchaire ware is unique 
in the history of ceramics. According to 
William Milliken, director of the Mu- 
seum, Cleveland’s examples “illustrate 
a way of thinking and an admiration 
for the intricate and ornate that was 
characteristic of that time.” 


The Art Digest 
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Philadelphia Area 

By Dorothy Drummond 

PHILADELPHIA: First of the new sea- 
son exhibitions is a one-man presenta- 
tion of oils and watercolors by John 
Brantley Wilder, young Negro painter 
of Philadelphia, at The Dubin Gal- 
leries, Wilder, who has been an active 
campaigner for “minority dignity” in 
motion pictures, brings his enthusiasm 
to canvas in several compositions based 
on race prejudice or other inequities. 
The majority of his pictures, however, 
are conventional and realistic, achiev- 
ing, at their best, nice sense of textures, 
as in the rain togs and mahogany of 
Lillian, a somewhat despondent young 
woman seated beside a table. A tendency 
to overcrowd a canvas with equally 
stressed detail often destroys focal 
punch. Best of the still-lifes is Spring 
Things, a study in hats and accessories, 
with greater attention to simplifica- 
tion and to solidity of forms. 

About half the show has been loaned 
for the occasion and includes a canvas 
owned by fighter Sugar Ray Robinson. 
When concerned neither with still-life 
nor portraiture, Wilder delights in 
painting people in their everyday en- 
vironments, lolling on park benches, or 
alighting at a suburban station. 

A mid-August casualty was the gal- 
lery of The Contemporary Art Associa- 
tion which, for the past few years, has 
presented work in alljmedia by artists 
of the Philadelphia frea. Threatened 
for months by reconstruction of the 
building in the rear of which it was 
located, its belongings finally suffered 
eviction during the summer recess of 
its Board of Directors. Loss of this 
important exhibition center is of grave 
concern to local artists, and it is antici- 
pated that some action will be taken 
before the end of September. 

The untimely death of Leon Karp, one 
of this city’s most sensitive painters, 
has spurred a committee of those in- 
terested in perpetuating his work and 
memory to gather information concern- 
ing both. Frank Caspers (address: c/o 

[Continued on page 34] 


JOSEPH P. GUALTIERI: City Block. Connecticut $1,000 Prize 


Connecticut Sponsors Its Artists 


AN EXHIBITION of contemporary Con- 
necticut. painting, on view September 
16-22 at the Eastern States Exposition 
in West Springfield, Mass., marks a 
new departure for Connecticut’s state 
government. 

The show is the result of a competi- 
tion—jointly sponsored by Connecticut 
and a local business enterprise—in 
which the state’s artists vied for $4,250 
in prize money. The competition drew 
nearly 400 entries, representing every 
county of the state and all styles of art. 

According to Robert Fulton Logan, 
curator of New London’s Lyman Allyn 
Museum and general chairman of the 
competition’s exhibition committee, 
“Never before has such an ambitious 
program been launched to bring the 
art of a state to the attention of the 
people of a state.” Prize money has 


HERBERT J. GuUTE: Night Traffic. Connecticut $750 Prize 


September 15, 1951 


been split four ways, but some 40 art- 
ists, picked by an out-of-state jury, are 
also sharing in the honors of the state- 
sponsored exhibition. 

After its initial showing at the East- 
ern States Exposition, this exhibition, 
comprising 30 oils and 10 watercolors, 
will tour Connecticut for one-month 
stands in museums at Hartford, New 
Haven, New London, Torrington, New 
Britain, Waterbury, Middletown, Bridge- 
port, and, finally, Stamford. 

Noting that the plan “marks a mile- 
stone in the annals of Connecticut 
art,” Chairman Logan comments: “The 
exhibition is an example of what may 
be accomplished when government (in 
the form of the State of Connecticut 
Development Commission), sponsored 
by private enterprise (in this instance 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company), unites with the heads of 
leading art museums within a.state to 
promote the work of its artists.” 

Earmarked as purchase awards, the 
four prizes in the exhibition were 
awarded as follows: to Kay Sage of 
Woodbury, $2,000 first oil prize for All 
Soundings are Referred to High Water 
[see cover]; to Joseph Gualtieri of 
Norwich, $1,000 second oil prize for 
City Block; to Herbert J..Gute of New 
Haven, $750 first watercolor prize for 
Night Traffic; and to Frido Urbinati of 
Norwich, $450 second watercolor prize 
for October Dawn. In addition, two 
popular prizes will be awarded at the 
close of the exhibition. Purchases will 
be presented to museums in the state. 

Jurors for both the exhibition and 
the competition were: Lloyd Goodrich, 
Whitney Museum associate director; 
George L. Stout, director of the Worces- 
ter Museum; and Karl Zerbe, artist. 

Along with the prizewinning paint- 
ings, the circulating exhibition will in- 
clude paintings in oil or related media 
by Sperry Andrews, Sarantos Argyrakis, 
Wallace Bassford, Kenneth Bates, Blen- 
don Campbell, William R. Cowing, Ken- 

[Continued on page 34] 
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“The Cheat” by Georges de la Tour (ca. 1600-1652), one of several distinguished 
paintings from. France to be included in the great French Painting exhibition 
opening October 18 at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh..First comprehensive 
exhibition of its kind in America, the show will include 102 paintings, 46 drawings 


and 23 i: 


tiainated manuscripts dating between 1100 and 1900 from collecvivas 


in Europe and America. Four Louvre masterpieces will be Chardin’s “Saying 
Grace”; Vouet’s “Allegory of Riches”; Rigaud’s “Robert de Cotte,” and Ingres’ 
“Monsieur -Bochet.” A $1 catalogue illustrating all works will contain a history 
and critique of French painting by Louvre curator Charles Sterling. The show, 
continuing into December, succeeds the “Pittsburgh International” now a biennial. 





The Thanksgiving Dinner Was Spoiled 


WINSLOW HoMER’s next to the last 
painting which he had felt belonged in 
a museum and sold reluctantly to a 
friend, has been acquired by the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art from the family 
of Randal Morgan of Philadelphia. 

Speaking of the painting, titled Right 
and Left, Chief Curator John Walker 
says: “In typical fashion the artist has 
endowed an everyday occurrence with 
a nobility that goes beyond the impor- 
tance of the event. There is here none 
of the sentiment prevalent in most of 
the painting of Homer’s time. Rather, 
it is a straightforward, objective dra- 
matization of the fact. This is Homer 
at his best.” 

William Downes in “The Life and 
Works of Winslow Homer’ describes 
how the artist worked on this painting, 
completed in 1909: 


“He had bought a fine pair of wild 
ducks for Thanksgiving dinner. He did 
not intend to make a painting of them, 
but their plumage was so handsome, he 
was tempted; and before he got through 
with them his. Thanksgiving dinner was 
spoiled. 

“It may be a subject of speculation 
how he came to show the ducks in the 
air, above the waves, falling, as if just 
mortally wounded by a hunter. He em- 
ployed his usual careful methods of 
observation in this case. He went out, 
day after day, in a boat, with a man 
who was armed with a double-barreled 
shotgun, and studied the positions and 
movement of the birds when they were 
shot. He had no title for the picture. 
It was sent to ...a gallery in New 
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York; a sportsman came in, caught a 
glimpse of the picture, and at once 
cried out, ‘Right and left’!—admiring 
not so much the picture per se, as the 
skill of the hunter who could bring 
down a bird with each barrel of his 
double-barreled shotgun in quick suc- 
cession. So the work was christened.” 


Columbus Acquires a Feininger 


Lyonel Feininger’s Blue Coast has 
been acquired by the Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts. Painted in the early 
1940’s, the oil has been exhibited in 
the Toledo Museum of Art, the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Art and the San 
Diego Museum. 





Duveen Moves 


FOLLOWING its consistent if gradual 
movement uptown before advancing 
commercial developments, the world 
famous firm of Duveen Brothers this 
month abandons its building at 56th 
Street and Fifth Avenue. The com- 
pany’s new address is more than a score 
of blocks farther north, at 18 East 
79th Street in the heart of the fashion- 
able East Side residential section of 
New York. The new home of the 76- 
year-old art firm is Mrs. Stanley Graf- 
ton Mortimer’s celebrated former town 
house, said to have cost originally $1- 
million. At the uptown establishment, 
the firm will maintain on the ground 
floor for the first time in recent years 
a permanent collection of art to be 
open to the public. Upper floors of the 
18th-century French house will contain 
paintings, sculptures, furniture, and ob- 
jects of art of the 12th-18th century. 

Founded in Hull, England, by Sir 
Joseph and Henry Duveen, the firm 
first opened in New York in 1877 at 
Maiden Lane. From that address, it 
moved successively north to John Street 
and Broadway, to Fifth Avenue at 14th 
Street, and, in 1912, to the 56th Street 
location, where its building. was de- 
signed as a copy of the French Min- 
istry of Marine. ; 

Under the direction-of the late Lord 
Duveen, son of the founder, the firm 
helped to create some of the world’s 
most famed art collections including 
the Mellon, Huntington, Frick, Bache, 
Kress, Altman and others that have 
since been presented to public museums. 


Malle Babbe Rides Again 


Michel Jacobs, well-known portrait 
painter, is reported in The New York 
Times as claiming that an oil portrait 
of a grog shop character which he 
bought at auction for $65 is an authentic 
portrait by Frans Hals of Malle Babbe, 
or “The Witch of Harlem,” and is worth 
between $350,000 and $500,000. 

An undisputed Hals portrait of the 
famous tavern drab is in the Berlin Mu- 
seum and a version is in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. Jacobs claims that his por- 
trait is an earlier work than the Berlin 
picture. The previous owner was an an- 
tique dealer, Jacobs is quoted as saying, 
“who told Jacobs only that he got it 
from a Russian.” 


WInsLow Homer: Right and Left 


The Art Digest 
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Rembrandt Restored 


AFTER AN EIGHT-MONTH restoration 
job in which four layers of varnish and 
two centuries’ worth of overpainting 
were removed, Rembrandt's The Anat- 
omy Lesson of Nicholaes Pieterzoon 
Tulp emerged this month greatly al- 
tered at the Mauritshuis Museum in 
The Hague. 


According to The New York Times, 
the restoration done by Dr. Jan C. 
Traas, “pointed up the architectural 
background of the Anatomical Hall in 
Amsterdam’s now extinct Athenaeum. 
A former somber yellow and black 
color scheme gave way to finely nuanced 
white, gray and rose hues. Two layers 
of paint over Professor Tulp’s left hand 
were removed to reveal the original 
hand as done by Rembrandt. The forged 
signature was stripped away to reveal 
the real signature underneath.” 


The Anatomy Lesson, painted by 26- 
year-old Rembrandt in 1632 on com- 
mission from the Amsterdam Guild of 
Surgeons, gained the artist immediate 
success and thereafter he was consid- 
ered Amsterdam’s leading portrait 
painter. The Times quotes Dr. A. B. 
De Vries, curator of the Mauritshuis, 
as saying that the painting had under- 
gone six restorations beginning in 1735. 

Explaining that the painting is still 
not entirely the Rembrandt original, 
the Times adds: “X-ray photos showed 
that beneath the present head of Pro- 
fessor Tulp was another head, coarser 
and more typically 17th-century. Dr. 
Traas said it would have been danger- 
ous to have tried to uncover it for fear 
of ruining the painting. 

“Other changes apparently had been 
made by Rembrandt’s disciples on be- 
hest of the College of Surgeons. For 
example, the paper in the hands of one 
student that originally had borne a 
sketch of the muscles that Professor 
Tulp was explaining, now has a list of 
names of persons in the painting. The 
figure of the student in the upper left 
apparently was added after the por- 


* trait had been painted originally.” 


‘Last Judgment’ Figures 


A new “discovery” in one of the most 


‘ viewed works of art in the world— 


Michelangelo’s Last Judgment in the 
Vatican’s Sistine Chapel—has been re- 
ported by Professor Joaquin Diaz Gon- 
zales, Venezuelan ambassador to the 
Holy See, according to The New York 
Times. The diplomat, formerly profes- 
sor of art criticism at Caracas Univer- 
sity, has published a monograph calling 
attention to what he claims is an out- 
line of the figure of Dante with a cen- 
terpiece of Christ crucified imposed on 
the work. 

According to the Times, “To the cas- 
ual observor, the Dante profile is not 
immediately apparent. But the portrait 
of Christ crucified, with arms extended 
as nailed to the cross, is discernible in 
remarkable detail when superimposed 
with all the directions from the pro- 
fessor.” 


Last discovery made in the noted 
painting was in 1750 when an obscure 
art student found the old master’s self- 


portrait among the figures of the 
damned, 
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Supper at Emmaus 


Van Meegeren: How Many Were Fooled? 


AFTERTHOUGHTS on the famous Van 
Meegeren forgeries of Vermeer have 
been stirred recently by publication of 
John Godley’s “Hans Van Meegeren: 
Master Art Forger”’ (New York: Wil- 
fred Funk; $3). 

Discussing the matter of experts 
(particularly Bredius) being “taken in,” 
Everett P. Lesley, Jr., writing to the 
New York Herald Tribune, points out 
that it is now technically possible to 
contrive a_ scientifically indetectable 
forgery. He states: 

“Fifty years ago, when Bredius and 
his peers (Bode, Venturi, Van Marle 
and Berenson, for example) were pre- 
eminent, the only means by which the 
authenticity of a painting could be es- 
tablished was the _historical-esthetic 
method. In the last analysis, the gen- 
uineness of a picture was determined by 
the knowledge and intuition of the 
greatest authority. Since that time, 
with the publication of scientific studies 
of techniques and materials by Bur- 
roughs, Coremans, Stout, Rosen and 
others, it is now possible from the tech- 
nical end to contrive a scientifically in- 
detectable forgery. A full circle has been 
traversed and authentication now rests 
upon personal judgment as securely as 
ever it did.” 

Following a discussion of the case by 
Emily Genauer of the Herald Tribune, 
in which she pointed out that Margar- 
etta Salinger of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum research staff and the staff of the 
Rijksmuseum were not among the 
fooled (Miss Salinger reported the 
Disciples as a fake), the Herald Trib- 
une received a letter from B. S. Boggis 
of Duveen Brothers. 

The Duveen official pointed out that 
two of its Paris representatives re- 
ported the following by cable in Oc- 
tober, 1937, before any of the Vermeer 


forgeries were purchased by anybody: 

“Both seen today at bank large Ver- 
meer ... Christ’s Supper at Emmaus 
supposed belong private family certi- 
fied by Dr. Bredius who writing article 
Burlington Magazine . . . Picture rotten 
fake surely will be offered.” 

Why did not Duveen Brothers speak 
up, asks the Trib, which then provides 
the following answer: 

“Well, there had been a little inci- 
dent some years before, when the late 
Sir Joseph Duveen had questioned the 
authenticity of a portrait claimed by 
its owner to be by Leonardo da Vinci. 
A slander suit followed and, although 
it bogged down in a jury disagreement, 
it was subsequently settled out of court 
upon Sir Joseph’s payment to the plain- 
tiff of a large sum.of money. Duveen 
Brothers were not looking for more 
trouble.” 

Meanwhile, little has appeared here 
about the book by Belgian critic Jean 
Decoen which, according to Arthur Mil- 
lier, is an attempt to prove that both 
the Disciples and the Supper are gen- 
uine Vermeers and that Van Meegeren 
was lying when he said he painted them. 


New Orleans Buys French Moderns 

Three French paintings have been 
added to the collection of the Delgado 
Museum in New Orleans as a result 
of Director Alonzo Lansford’s recent 
shopping tour of New York galleries. 
The purchases, passed on by the mu- 
seum’s acquisitions committee, are: 
Still-Life with Fish by Maurice de 
Vlaminck; Eglise Notre Dame de Royan 
by Maurice Utrillo; and Baigneuses by 
Jean Souverbie. A legacy left to the 
museum by a member of an old New 
Orleans family and earmarked for the 
purchase of a French painting paid for 
the Viaminck. 
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SypDNEY H. Watson: Still-Life. American-British 


New York Greets Ontario Artists * 


THE ONTARIO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, is 
holding an exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture at the American-British Art 
Gallery from September 18 to October 
5. It was founded in 1872, and has con- 
tinued to function since that date, co- 
operating with many art galleries and 
schools. Its assertion that it has always 
included both “the orthodox and the 
rebel” is borne out by the present show- 
ing, in which no one ideology of paint- 
ing is emphasized. The exhibition is in- 
tended to make the American art world 
better acquainted with the Canadian. 

Yvonne M. Housser’s Edge of the 
Field, with its thrusts of pink, flower- 
ing trees contending with fan-like foli- 
age of chartreuse, is a skillfully exe- 
cuted landscape. Kathleen Daly’s por- 
trait of a young colored boy is both 
ably modeled and imbued with a tense 
vitality. City Pigeons by Rody Kenny 
Courtice is an engaging fantasy. Some 
of the birds on the window sill possess 
solidity, others in flight are almost 
transparent in their delicate tints. Rock 
Cluster by L. A. C. Panton gives a sense 
of tangible mass to its piled-up gray 
rocks, just touched by the color of 
thrusting pine branches. 

Peter Sheppard’s Coming Storm, with 
its threatening clouds and grazing 
horses, is a provocative mingling of 
realism and fantasy. Lawrence P. Har- 
ris’ Spectre is a handsome non-objec- 
tive, slashes of red patterning cutting 
vivid greens against a dark background. 


MacDonaLD: Portrait of a Woman 
American-British 





Clown by W. Hawley is a witty abstrac- 
tion, an original conception of a much- 
painted theme. Peter Haworth’s Crabs 
resolves bright-hued interwoven forms 
into a fine design. 

Other artists whose paintings are ar- 
resting are: John Martin, Cleeve Horne, 
John Bennett, Jack H. Bush, William 
Winter, D. Mackay Houston. Excellent 
sculptures in different mediums are by 
Florence Wyle, Jean Horne, Frances 
Loring, Jacobine Jones. All in all, this 
is a showing in which sound artistic 
discipline and individual artistic ideas 
effectively treated make impression. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Ensor, Matisse Coming Up 

The works of the Belgian symbolist 
James Ensor, who died in 1949, will be 
seen in a first U.S. large-scale retro- 
spective at the Museum of Modern Art, 
September 26 to October 28. 

Ensor’s interest in grotesquerie re- 
lates him to Flemish forebears Bosch 
and Breughel. He was a major fin-de- 
siécle artist working in the expression- 
ist-symbolist idiom. The outstanding 
Entry of Christ into Brussels in 1869 
is among important canvases to be lent 
by Belgian public and private collec- 
tions. The show will include 62 paint- 
ings and 70 drawings and prints. After 
New York, the show will travel to St. 
Louis, Cleveland and Boston. 

The Museum is also planning a major 
Matisse show tentatively for November, 
which will feature over 70 paintings, 
31 sculptures and a group of the art- 
ist’s full scale designs for the recently 
completed Dominican Chapel of the 
Rosary at Vence, France (see page 9). 


Toronto Sales Total $15,000 

Sales amounting to over $15,000 were 
the result of the Trans Canada Exhibi- 
tion held. at the Art Gallery of Toronto 
last month. Many of the paintings were 
purchased by business firms, including 
the Imperial Bank, the British Ameri- 
can Oil Co., and Clark Stone, Ltd. 


Restoration Textiles Shown 

Textiles used in the restoration of 
pre-Revolutionary homes in America 
are on view at the Scalamandré Mu- 
seum. These 17th-century reproductions 
include printed chintz, matelasses and 
plain weaves such as dimity. 


Midtown Moves Around the Corner 
Midtown Galleries, formerly located 

on Madison Avenue, will open the sea- 

son at new headquarters, 17 East 57th. 


Hassam Graphics in Boston 

Etchings, drawings and lithographs: 
by Childe Hassam, one of America’s 
19th-century Impressionists, are on view 
this month in the Wiggin Gallery of 
the Boston Public Library. 

According to Arthur Heintzelman of 
the Library’s Print Department, the 
group “is one of the finest ever as- 
sembled, many of the impressions being 
selected by the artist himself. There 
are also a number of states and proof 
prints on Bible paper and others on 
selected_old sheets with personal notes 
by Hassam.” 

A native Bostonian, Hassam was 
among the first Americans to study in 
Europe in the ’80s. Analysis of the 
Impressionists taught him to handle 
broken color and light variations in a 
way previously unknown in the United 
States. It was not until he had mas- 
tered painting techniques that he turned 
to graphic art. 





HassaM: Wayside Oaks 


Speaking of the many etchings Has- 
sam did of New England, Heintzelman 
says: “These plates possess with power- 
ful energy and creative mind the mas- 
tery of his subjects. His masses of open 
line work, with its crossings and meshes, 
is not as casual as one might think. His 
ability to draw by suggestions rather 
than detail is masterly.” 


Salpeter Appointed 


Following his appointment as direc- 
tor of the Argent Galleries, Harry Sal- 
peter this month will move his own 
gallery to the Argent address, 42 West 
57th Street, where he will direct the 
two separate establishments. The Ar- 
gent Galleries is maintained by the 
National Association of Women Art- 
ists. The arrangement represents, ac- 
cording to Nell Choate Jones, president 
of the association, “an unprecedented 
departure in the relationship of art 
galleries in New York.” Both Mrs. Jones 
and Mr. Salpeter express confidence 
that “the best interests of each of the 
galleries will be the better served by 
this arrangement.” 

The Harry Salpeter Gallery formerly 
was located on 56th Street. First ex- 
hibition at new headquarters will be 
the one-man debut in the East of Jacob 
Elshin. It will open September 24. 
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Group Openings 
AAA: Titled “Roster Artists’ Protégé 
Show,” this group has little-known art- 
ists under sponsorship of gallery regu- 
lars whose tastes differ sufficiently to 
warrant a_ lively exhibition. Adolf 
Dehn ‘sponsors an ., expressionistic, 
gloomy painter, Robért Steed; Lily 
Harmon sponsors sefsttive, orientally 
inspired Laura Huyck: Other new paint- 
ers are Edward Anderson, Walter Plate, 
Richard Thorne, Donald Pierce, and 
Jane Ollendorf. (To Oct. 1.) 
ACA: Marking its 20th season, this gal- 
lery presents “One Old and One New,” 
a show in which each of the roster art- 
ists is seen in early and recent works. 
Notable changes in style can be seen 
in the work of Anton Refregier, Robert 
Gwathmey, Hy Cohen, Tromka and Lev- 
Landau. Among newer artists Anthony 
Toney presents an affectionate vision 
of Columbus Circle, and Sarai Sher- 
man a poignant study of little boys. 
(To Sept. 22.) 
Babcock: This gallery’s painters display 
their versatility in a show of water- 
colors ranging from the competent tra- 
ditional landscapes of Elias Newman 
to the lambent gouaches of George 
Ratkai. Irving Marantz and Martin 
Friedman experiment with impasto 
technique, while Harry Botkin pro- 
duces an academic cubist notion of a 
dancer. (To Sept. 29.) 
Borgenicht: With a catholic selection of 
contemporary painters, this young gal- 
lery opens the season exhibiting items 
by 15 regulars. Expert use of impasto 
watercolor distinguishes the evocative 
Stratification by Gabor Peterdi; dy- 
namic countermovement of ambiguous 
planes, Gertrude Greene’s Yellow Com- 
position; and cool and clinical vertical 
composing, Jimmy Ernst’s Color Com- 
position. Among the graphics are new 
etchings by John Paul Jones who shows 
an unusual combination of craftsman- 
ship and sensitive manipulation of 
ideas, (To Sept. 24.) 


MAXWELL GorRDON: Adolescence. ACA 


September 15, 1951 


WILLIAM PALMER: Cows in the Corn. Midtown 


Downtown: Purity of draftsmanship 
characteristic of the outstanding paint- 
ers in America is evidenced in this show 
of drawings. Contrast between the clean 
swinging lines of Ben Shahn’s Duet and 
Zerbe’s soft-textured Shore Birds, or 
Jack Levine’s mordant Royal Family 
and Georgia O’Keeffe’s Ram’s Horns 
provide a striking total impression of 
the diversity and extreme competence 
of these painters when approaching the 
austere problem of black and white. 
(To Sept. 22.) 

Midtown: Realism is the major key in 
this show of new work by gallery regu- 
lars. Henry Koerner’s stark image of 
post-war Germany, The Prophet, dis- 
plays this artist’s keen observation of 


decadence and terror, while his static 
image The Square fixes the quietude of 
the small town. The show includes 
pleasant still-lifes by Maurice Fried- 
man and Miron Sokole, romantically 
hazy landscapes by Thon and genre 
scenes by Bishop and Cadmus. (To 
Sept. 30.) 
Milch: Paintings and watercolors of 
19th- and 20th-century artists share 
billing in an exhibition which includes 
an Eakins oil sketch of Fitzgerald, a 
Corot-like Winslow Homer, The Wheat 
Gatherer, and a small Ryder, Macbeth 
in the Woods. Other artists seen are 
Cassatt, Luks, Hassam and Twachtman 
and contemporary watercolorists Whorf, 
[Continued on page 34] 


Louis VIVIN: L’Eglise du Sacré Coeur. Perls 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


Close-ups of Arizona 

All based on Arizona, these water- 
colors by B. J. O. Nordfeldt are close- 
ups, as it were, of the Southwestern 
State’s convulsed upthrust of jagged 
mountains, its desert vegetation, all 
sharply defined in the clarity of air and 
sunlight which is characteristic of the 
region. It is remarkable that the art- 
ist has succeeded in ringing so many 
changes on these themes without pro- 
ducing an impression of monotony. 
There is none of the bold vehemence 
associated with his work. Instead, these 
are closely knit, simplified designs, usu- 
ally in neutral tones of gray or pale 
yellow. 

The cactus is the protagonist, spring- 
ing apparently from rocks, sometimes 
fiowering in rosy blooms or again in 
a wealth of yellow. These exotic blooms 
are set against a formalized background 
of planes that seem to emphasize the 
curious growth of the desert flora. 
Sometimes the cacti spread out prickly 
pads of pale green, touched by yellow 
in a decorative cluster. Another paper 
shows thick, fleshy stems interlaced in 
a rhythmic movement. 

There is little suggestion of other life, 
with the exception of a long-legged, 
coroneted bird striding over stones and 
a large creature that is as much allied 
to a kangaroo as to a rabbit crouching 
with latent resilience before it takes 
off in a terrific leap. Perhaps, there 
should be added another vestige of liv- 
ing, a tiny cluster of adobe huts at the 
base of a range of hills, that seem to 
imply human beings share these arid 
scenes. (Passedoit, to September 29.) 

—M. B. 
Sidnee Livingston 

Paintings by Sidnee Livingston dis- 
play an individual approach to abstract 
design. Many of the canvases, in which 
the balance of shapes and masses is sus- 
tained by a powerful, linear pattern, 
produce an effect of stained glass 
through wh‘ch an appreciable radiance 
of soft, muted color appears to stream. 
One of the most effective is Matriarch, 
which, in its enclosed design, possesses 
a static finality, a majesty of expres- 


AbrIAN: The Neighbors. Knocdler 
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sion which is enhanced by rigidly sep- 
arated areas of light and dark color. 

The fragile figures of Aerialists, 
clothed in deep, rosy hues, seem con- 
vincingly suspended above depths of 
luminous blue. Exhibition is a witty 
conception of art gallery visitation with 
bewildered spectators wandering dazed- 
ly from picture to picture. 

As if to indicate that the artist is 
thoroughly familiar with the realistic 
ABC of anatomy, Nude is included in 
the showing. Here a recumbent form 
is sculpturally modeled and accentuated 
by the contrast of deep, warm flesh 
tones against the clarity of the pale- 
colored cushions on which it reclines. 
(Wellons, to Sept. 22.)—M. B. 


Adrian’s Africa 

Renowned as a fashion designer, Gil- 
bert Adrian covets a dreamy image of 
deepest Africa in his dramatically styl- 
ized paintings. 

Using small, attenuated figures rem- 
iniscent of northern Gothic painting, 
Adrian paints Storm Drums, or Dan- 
gers of an African Night with a smooth 
technique and imaginative, rainbow 
colors. The exotic herbiage of equa- 
torial landscape is fully exploited, some- 
times highly stylized and fancifully 
curved and sometimes expressively 
twisted. Clearly, Adrian’s sojourn in 
Africa has left a host of after-images. 
(Knoedler, to Oct. 13.)—D. A. 


Edith Bry 

Edith Bry’s oils and pastels are all 
imaginative recastings of subject mat- 
ter, The majority of contemporary art- 
ists are apparently not concerned with 
the communication of ideas or emo- 
tions, preferring to rely on the quali- 
ties of design and color for effect. 

An oil, Doloroso, presents two fig- 
ures, one holding a musical instrument. 
The impinging of their forms and the 
sharp thrust of the stringed neck of 
the lute are held into a pleasing com- 
pactness of design, heightened by areas 
of lucent color skillfully related. The 
whole canvas is imbued, not with 
plangent sorrow, but with a gentle 
inelancholy. The large oil, Gethsemene, 


suggests more violent emotions, but is 
less coherently expressed. Many of the 
canvases are somewhat “painty,” a 
condition that time will improve. 

The pastels include a variety of color 
patterrs and artistic language. (Heller, 
to Sept. 22.)—M. B. 


Summer Souvenirs 


Results of a productive summer are 
seen in this show of paintings and 
sculpture by seven regulars. Hans Hoff- 
man works with skilled assurance as 
he piles tilting planes pushing firmly 
against a central axis in Germania, 
and, working in black and _ white, 
sketches in oil the extreme mobility of 
the human figure. Baziotes indicates a 
new interest in amorphous forms float- 
ing in a shimmering, aqueous medium, 
creating a slowly moving aquarium at- 
mosphere. Gottlieb continues to probe 
the possibilities of the arachnoid shape 
in greatly simplified horizontal can- 
vases. And Motherwell produces a meta- 
physical reflection on the expressive 
qualities of large black planes. 

A newcomer to the roster, Fritz 
Bultman, paints Tides, a heaving, ex- 
pansive abstraction catching the em- 
phatic rhythm of the sea. Also new 
this season is the sculptor Lassaw who 
twists metals into sculptures which 
have a dynamic, vertically oriented ten- 
sion. (Kootz, to Sept. 29.)—D. A. 


Two Firsts 


The Artists’ Gallery, long a pioneer 
in presenting “firsts,”’ shows the paint- 
ings of two young artists George Muel- 
ler and Joel Vasey who work in philoso- 
phical communion. 


Both have taken music as the subject, 
patterning their canvases with fugal 
design and chromatic intensities ana- 
logous to various types of music. 

Both Vasey and Mueller have treated 
Bach with austere, low-valued color, 
but individual sensibility -is apparent 
when Mueller’s long, coolly contained 
composition Bach 1 is compared with 
Vasey’s version with its stained glass 
complication. 

Vasey’s Vivaldi captures the light- 
ness, the reflected fullness of the com- 
poser and, without the title, would be 
a good painting in its own right. Muel- 


LIVINGSTON: Matriarch. Wellons 
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ler who includes some moderns and 
adapts his palette to atonal or close 
harmonies suggests the excitement and 
drama of Stravinsky particularly well. 

Both artists who studied with Wal- 
lace Harrison have mastered color and 
design to a degree unusual in painters 
so young. (Artists’, to Sept. 27.)—D. A. 


“Language That Does Not Translate” 


David Young states in the catalogue 
for his show of abstract paintings that 
“painting is a language that does not 
translate,” as though that was a newly 
discovered thesis. It has always been 
taken for granted that if the intrinsic 
idea of a work of art can be expressed 
in anything but artistic language, it 
ceases to be a work of art. However, 
Young’s paintings in varied mediums 
possess titles, which suggest that they 
are meant to be translated. 

Color is one of Young’s chief assets. 
Often he lets it flow in refulgence over 
the canvas, or sets one deep tone by 
another deeper one in a sort of sullen 
grandeur. Hast of the Sun, with its 
cosmic dissolution into waves of vermil- 
ion under the pull and counterpull of 
strange planets, is a sort of majestic 
epic of the empyrean. The little black, 
green-veined forms of Quintet perform 
u jingling melody that is. not a real 
melody, but atonal music. 

Young is thoroughly at home in his 
medium. But if his desire to be cryptic 
would permit his paintings to be held 
into coherence of design, his work 
would be more effective. (Levitt, to 
September 29.)—M. B. 


Lily Michael 


Lily Michael covers her canvases with 
layers of casein, washes them over with 
dense India ink, and scratches with a 
needle -to produce subtle, luminous, 
finely-textured forms. 

She dexterously manipulates large 
black areas using them reversably, as 
both depth-producing agents and flat 
grounds. In Duel and Pantomime, the 
artist captures the stylized gesture of 
the theater with glowing flat shapes 
passing across the dark field. The Bal- 
cony uses the black ground to witty 
advantage as an occult void in which 
the balcony projects without apparent 
support. 

Humor, sometimes implied and some- 
times direct as in The Jugglers or The 
Mechanical Smile, animates most of 
Miss Michael’s meticulous canvases and 
suggests a kinship with Klee. (New 
Gallery, to Oct. 6.)—D.A. 


Drawing Broadly Interpreted 


The theme of a current show titled 
“Drawings” is interpreted in a wide 
range of mediums: pen, pencil, crayon, 
watercolor, even gouache is included. 
All contribute varied notes to a show- 
ing of many enticements. 


If one goes in for rarities, there is 
an early Chirico, a bold presentment of 
a man facing one of the curious man- 
nequins that the artist affected during 
this period of surrealism. There is also 
a gouache by Rouault (1901), a charm- 
ing, gracious, little landscape; an early 
Léger, a figure piece of almost realis- 
tic in its modeling; and a ’21 Picasso 


of brilliant over-lapping planes—noth- 


ing to write home about. 
September 15, 1951 








De CuHirRIco: Drawing. Hugo 


Other items that can stand on their 
merits without any datelines are: Jean 
Hugo’s crayon landscape, a poetic con- 
ception completely enveloped in soft 
reds; a graceful figure drawing, in pen- 
cil, by Leon Kelley; a sepia drawing 
of two figures by Tchelitchew; a monu- 
mental head by the sculptor Fazzini; 
and studies by Eugene Berman and by 
Christian Bérard. 

A colorful drawing of two large heads 
facing each other with exaggerated 
strands of flowing hair is by Jean 
Cocteau. Other provocative works in- 
clude two typical presentations of sculp- 
tural nudes in a surrealist décor by 
Delvaux; a meticulously finished water- 
color of a gun leaning against a wooden 
paneling and an area of figured wall 
paper by Reni Negri; an engaging wa- 
tercolor by Hazel McKinley; a fire- 
works of red and black linear design 
by Petrov. (Hugo, to Sept. 30.)—M. B. 


Pennerton West 


Less than a year old, the Tibor de 
Nagy gallery once again brings new 
talent to the fore with a show of paint- 
ings by Pennerton West. 

Miss West paints effusive, boldly col- 
ored abstractions with a strong inter- 
est in the sensuous qualities of the 
paint itself. Her Apollo and the Sun 
has a synthetic appeal with its clang- 


Bry: Finis. Heller 








ing reds and: yellows suggesting both 
the movement and the sound of Apollo’s 
chariot. In Sea Wind, the artist works 
with large movement and clean color 
again suggestive of the subject. Occa- 
sionally her explosive looping forms 
are so volatile that they obscure the 
structure as in Prelude and The En- 
chanted Forest, but on the whole she 
shows an original and inventive ap- 
proach to both form and color. (Tibor 
de Nagy, to Sept. 29.)—D. A. 


Four At Creative 

A four-man show with six paintings 
per artist indicates the range of this 
exhibition. 

Lela Axline shows a romantic love of 
softness in her forest scene The Pool 
and her paint-laden bouquets. Bruce 
Hunter does Marin-like watercolors of 
landscapes, achieving moody depth in 
his Forest Song. Arlene Kirsh’s mem- 
ories of clowns and her intimate study 
Bedroom indicate a searching romantic- 
ism. Elmer Kline, the most forcefully 
expressionist of the group, reproduces a 
Munchish sentiment in his The Parade 
Watchers, who start out of a brilliant- 
ly decaying background. His gouaches 
express the strong emotion associated 
with German expressionism of the first 
decade of this century. (Creative, to 
Sept. 29.)—D. A. 


Painter of Cities 


Ludolfs Liberts’ more than 50 can- 
vases prove that he is entitled to be 
“an outstanding painter of cities,” for 
he seizes the character of place so 
definitely that a listing is scarcely nec- 
essary. Moreover, the fact that the 
artist was stage director and designer 
for the National Opera of Latvia for 
many years accounts for the impres- 
sion of stage décor that his paintings 
produce. While faithful in his delinea- 
tions of detail, his disposition of light 
and color brings dramatic effects to his 
canvases. 

A Venetian scene, Riva, which shows 
multi-colored sails crowding one an- 
other against a background of white 
walls, is a contrast to Village in Winter, 
enveloped perceptibly in a gelid atmos- 
phere, its pattern of snow-covered 
roofs sloping to a dark quay. 

Liberts paints in a sort of dashing 
impressionism, heaping up pigment in 
swirling brush strokes that build up 
rhythmic designs as well as define solid 
forms. (Barbizon-Plaza, to Sept. 30.) 

—M. B. 


Women Artists Show Graphics 

A current exhibition of graphics by 
the National Association of Women Art- 
ists is not only admirably arranged, 
but is also marked by a high average 
of work. Since graphics are no longer 
confined to “black and whites,” a large 
display of color prints—wood engrav- 
ings, lithographs, linoleum cuts, and 
serigraphs—contribute a highly decora- 
tive feature to the showing. The range 
of expression includes traditional, semi- 
abstract, and non-objective, in definite- 
ly personal interpretations. 

Lithographs are, perhaps, in the ma- 
jority. Among them citation might well 
be given to papers by Dorothy Lubell 
Feigin, Vera Andrus, Beulah Stevenson, 
Elizabeth Erlanger, Doris Alexander, 
Helen Gerardia, Lesley Crawford, Vic- 
toria Hutson Hutley, and Emma 
Ehremerich for technical accomplish- 
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By Ralph Mayer 
Tempera Painting—Part II 

The original pure egg yolk tempera 
is still the standard of excellence from 
the standpoint of permanence, durabil- 
ity and toughness of film, and for its 
suitability in duplicating the kind of 
effects and quality achieved by the 
Renaissance painters. But for much 
present-day creative work, the tradi- 
tional egg tempera sometimes has short- 
comings. In manipulations and control 
of effects it is less tractable and less 
applicable than some of its later vari- 
ants. That is why, despite the excellence 
of the egg medium, for 50 years or so 
painters have explored all the tempera- 
emulsion variations of the past 500 
years, and, taking full advantage of our 
improved and enlarged list of raw ma- 
terials, have tried to develop tempera 
paints which will combine the desirable 
features of the old with the efficiency of 
the new. 

The traditional tempera technique is 
deliberately planned and circumscribed. 
Without going into all the details, 
which are well known to students of 
the technique and which can be found 
in books, a brief outline of the process 
begins with the artist making a thor- 
ough and complete drawing brought to 
exactly the same degree of perfection 
that he wants in his finished painting. 
When this is finished, almost all of his 
creative problems are solved; all ele- 
ments of draftsmanship, design, com- 
position, etc., are settled. After trans- 
ferring the drawing to a _ smcoth, 
absorbent gesso panel, the artist con- 
centrates most of his attention on the 
painting technique, the coloring and the 
nuances of finish. This “division of 
labor’ appeals to many artists, but it 
is not liked by those who wish to make 
major changes as they go along. 


Application of the Paint 


In the application of the various tem- 
pera color coats there is no blending of 
paints; tonal or color gradations are 
achieved by hatching and by the use of 
some transparent washes. Among the 
most important of the many points of 
manipulative detail necessary to main- 
tain the desired translucent tempera ef- 
fect are the regulation of paint con- 
sistency, the loading of the brush and 
the brush stroking. The colors (ground 
in water and “tempered” with egg- 
yolk before use) are made quite fluid 
with water; the brush (only the very 
best red sable watercolor brush) is sub- 
merged in paint, then wiped or squeezed 
so that it is about half loaded. The ap- 
plication, whether point -of-brush or 
broad wash, is made in single strokes 
—no back and forth or scrubbing mo- 
tion, no going over the same spot twice 
without waiting a few seconds for the 
paint to set. Egg tempera dries smooth- 
ly, there is scarcely any “build” to the 
surface. 

The two most widely used artificial 
tempera emulsions are first the whole 
egg/linseed oil recipes which yield 
paints that, although purely tempera, 
have manipulative and visual character- 
istics somewhat related to oil painting. 
They have been quite popular among 
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THE MATERIAL SIDE 


American painters and are most often 
chosen as the tempera for “mixed tech- 
niques.” The second type of artificial 
tempera is gum tempera (usually gum 
arabic-stand oil-damar recipes) which 
because of the way it can be handled 
and its textural variability has become 
the exclusive medium for a number of 
enthusiasts. Many recipes for both of 
these types are in circulation. 

The true tempera mediums are not 
very popular for amateur, occasional or 
casual use. The more complex or ex- 
perimental variants are taken up main- 
ly by specialists in the technique. Re- 
cipes for them will therefore be of most 
interest to those artists who employ 
tempera as their major technique. They 
are not ordinarily encountered or read- 
ily found in current books. Those I 
mention here and in “The Artists’ Hand- 
book” have been compiled from unpub- 
lished notes of my own, from various 
other sources, and from out-of-print or 
hard-to-get books. They should not al- 
ways be accepted too rigidly as tested, 
fool proof recipes; often they are most 
valuable when used as starting points 
for further variation to suit individuals 
needs, Painters sometimes find that the 
more complex and lesser known emul- 
sions behave differently for different 
persons, under variable conditions and 
for different applications, and it is 
rather difficult to vouch for some of 
them without entering into a very 
lengthy account of all the details of 
their preparation and use. 


Ingredients for Tempera Vehicles 

(1) Gum arabic solution. Powdered 
gum arabic dissolved in an equal vol- 
ume to two volumes of hot water. 

(2) Cherry or peach gum solution 
made by soaking the gum for several 
hours or overnight, squeezing the swol- 
len mass through cloth and bringing its 
consistency to the same smooth-flowing 
consistency as the gum arabic solution. 

(3) Casein dissolved in the usual 
manner in the proportion of three 
ounces to a pint of water. 

(4) Basic wax ingredient. Melt white 
beeswax (or equal parts of wax and 
castor oil melted together), extinguish 
the flame and stir in one to five parts 
turpentine. Keep in tight-covered tin. 

(5) Saponified wax ingredient (see 
page 194, “The Artists’ Handbook of 
Materials and Techniques,” Viking 
Press). 

Wax Temperas 


The tempera vehicles which contain 
wax in the form of molten wax made 
into a paste or cream either by thining 
it down with turpentine or by saponify- 
ing it with ammonia, produce paints 
which have been used to good advan- 
tage by tempera painters. The usual 
recipe contains approximately two parts 
‘of wax ingredients (or mixture of wax, 
‘oil or resin ingredients) emulsified with 
about three parts of the water ingredi- 
ent in heavy, viscous consistency. Wax 
temperas are characterized by brilliant 
color effect, delicacy and sensitivity of 
control, good impasto or build (if de- 
sired), beauty of textural and surface 
qualities. Compounding or formulation 
in some instances is critical or tricky. 


Sometimes if a tempera recipe does not 
emulsify easily, it will do so after the 
mixture stands for a few hours. 

All tempera emulsions can be made 
to yield more flexible paint films if 
about 2% glycerin is added to them, but 
this also makes them more soluble. It 
is generally believed that one of the de- 
sirable points in experimenting with 
the various tempera mixtures is that 
the immediate results obtained are in- 
dicative of their ultimate behavior. If 
they dry rapidly to a tough, binding 
film and display no signs of cracking 
or other blemishes right after they have 
become thoroughly dry, the paint will 
be permanent. The support and gesso 
ground must of course be well made, 
and the same rule of gradation of lay- 
ers that guides us in the construction 
of oil paintings also applies here; that 
is, no layer of lesser flexibility or 
stronger binding action should be ap- 
plied over a more flexible or more weak- 
ly bound layer. 


New Orleans 
[Continued from page 12] 


leaves on the figures, and threatened to 
sue if anyone else was engaged to do 
so, the City offered the work for sale 
for the original price. No takers. The 
wheels of municipal government slowly 
turned and at long last it was decided 
to auction. The public announcements 
cautioned: “The statue will absolutely 
not be on view until 11 A.M. sharp, the 
time of the auction.” 

When Commissioner Schiro hurried 
across from City Hall, the sculpture, 
now ensconced on a platform in the 
Square, was demurely tucked in with 
several soiled sheets from the city lock- 
up. A holiday crowd of art connoisseurs 
and self-appointed investigators of pub- 
lic morals had flushed out the regular 
bums, bench-warmers and pigeons and 
taken over the place. With regal in- 
difference to the adjacent excitement, 
the sculptor held court on the grass 
before a large tablecloth laden with 
a baked ham, various cheeses and 
breads, a gallon of red wine and a 
watermelon—city ordinances to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The first $25 bid was topped imme- 
diately by one for $500. To the astonish- 
ment of all, the bidding sailed blithely 
beyond the $1,800 mark and finally 
stopped at $2,400. Successful bidder 
was A. J. Truxillo, owner of New Or- 
leans’ St. Francis Hotel, who announced 
that The Family could shortly be seen 
in his cocktail lounge, where lights 
would be rigged to go on and off. 

Commissioner Schiro hurried back to 
the Council meeting to announce: “We 
made $600 profit on the deal.” Then 
Mayor Chep Morrisson divulged that 
Henry Kaiser, who is now building a 
huge plant in New Orleans, will donate 
a $3,000 hammered aluminum plaque 
depicting the Western Hemisphere to 
replace Alferez’s controversial piece. 


Silver Crafts At Rochester 


An exhibition of historical and con- 
temporary handwrought silver will be 
on view at the Rochester Museum until 
November 15. 

Assembled by the Craft Service De- 
partment of Handy and Harman, the 
exhibition will include part of the Gar- 
van collection from Yale University. 
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Five Paintings 
of Venice 
by 
LUCIUS 


CROWELL 


FERAR GI Lams 
43 East 57th St., N.Y. C. 
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gallery, inc. 
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LUDOLFS 


LIBERTS 


Paintings 
Sept. 4-30 


BARBIZON-PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
«= 101 W. 58 St., N. Y. City (Open 10 A.M. to10 P.M.) © 


Sept. 10-22 
paintings 
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First American Exhibition 


(PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE 


ONTARIO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 


September 18 - October 5 


American British Art Gallery 
122 East 55th Street 


Sept. 24 


llth Annual Exhibition “o.: 5 


THE FEDERATION of MODERN 
PAINTERS and SCULPTORS 


at the 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 


15 Gramercy Park, New York City 
Hours 12 to 6, incl. Sundays 





paintings 


DAVID YOUNG 


Thru Sept. 29 


IMORTIMER LEVITT GALLERY 





3359 Madison Avenue New York 22 
mode rn 
PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
catherine viviano 
42 e. 57 st. new york 





CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
106 East 57 St., N. Y. C. 


AANNUAL 


PRE-SEASON EXHIBITION 
‘OPENING SEPT. 17 





25th Anniversary Issue 


The November Ist issue of The ART 
DIGEST will be devoted to the most 
exciting 25 years of art. This will 
mark 25 years of continuous re- 
porting of the news of the art world 
by The Art Digest. For further in- 
formation see future issues. 





September 15, 1951 


A Modern Viewpoint 


By Ralph M. Pearson 


The Artist Speaks* 


“ON THE SIDEWALKS of a Mediterran- 
ean town I have seen a woman with 
child. She seemed the calm Venus of 
Athens, raked by hunger and love, and 
her flesh was of dense and eroded sub- 
stance, of a color that seemed to per- 
meate to the very bone. And I have felt 
that if I, as a painter, could some day 
master this, everything else belonging 
to my feeling of nature and art would 
follow. The cloud would be obedient 
and repeat the fierce mass of her 
tangled hair. The bay and the rock 
would be the answer to her pelvis and 
flank. If this organic law were followed, 
there would not be possible any theatri- 
cism, or mirage or collage, but the 
plastic drama moving and concluding 
in perfectly adequate space. 

“This is the plastic writing I would 
like to learn. With a slowness that I 
am not too anxious to overcome, I have 
occupied myself with this kind of task, 
searching obstinately into a few ges- 
tures, hoping to make them fewer and 
simpler as I learn. They are the ges- 
tures of the ritual of today—running, 
watching the sky for death—and of to- 
morrow — dances, feasts and droll 
games.”—RIco LEBRUN. 

On Space 

“Space is the matrix of reality. The 
control, the manipulation, the organiza- 
tion of space in relation to the picture 
surface lies at the heart of the art of 
painting. This I must assert categori- 
cally. Should a painter deny it he would 
thereby class himself as either a decor- 
ator or an illustrator, the former think- 
ing only of the picture plane, the latter 
forgetting its existence. This discipline 
of space underlies all great painting, 
from the Chinese masters of T’ang and 
Sung, to Giotto, to El Greco, to Cé- 
zanne. It does not endeavor to realize 
on the canvas the three-dimensional or 
‘deep’ space of the physical world. Imi- 
tative painting, where the frame is 
like an open window onto the world 
outside, eats away the picture surface. 
The aim should be quite the contrary, 
to preserve this surface. Art is all a 
matter of relationships, and in this in- 
stance it is the relation of the canvas 
surface to ‘deep space.’ It is a paradox. 
In my opinion Cézanne devoted his life 
to the solution of this problem.”— 
RUSSELL COWLES. 


On Feeling 

“Painting is the geometry of feeling. 
I have to approach paint indirectly, 
slowly, because a painting like a flower 
can die by too much handling. The 
overstatement of a truth kills it. 

“Sometimes the basis of our work is 
a landscape, a figure or a gesture, and 
we know beforehand that the final pro- 
duct will be unrelated to the original 
idea; we shall end with another thing, 
another emotion. If we drain our work 
of that mental struggle, the result will 
be sterile geometry, or, at its best, 
mirrors that reflect only one dimen- 
sion.”—XAVIER GONZALEZ. 

* Quotations are from a series of arti- 
cles on “The Modern Renaissance in 
the U.S.A.”, written and published by 
the columnist as Critical Appreciation 
Course II. 









WATER COLORS —— 


Until September 29th 


BEKMAN MARANTZ 
BOTKIN McCOY 
BRECHER NEWMAN 
COSTIGAN ORR 
DANIEL RATKAI 
FRIEDMAN SMITH 
JACKSON WESTON 
LIBERTE WILSON 


BABCOCK GALLERY 


Carmine Dalesio, Director 


38 East 57th St. New York 





Barnet 


MODERN ° 
AMERICAN pro" 


PAINTERS — 
Day 
e Sept. 17-Oct.6 © Greene 


Bertha Schaefer - 32 East 57- N.Y.22 


22 Page Program Notes for 
First Art Film Festival. 


$1.00 per copy. Write 


Film Festival, P. O. Box 
225, Woodstock, New York, 


AXLINE - KLINE 
HUNTER - KIRSH 


CREATIVE GALLERY 
Sept. 17 - 29 18 E. 57 ST. 


‘ MICHAEL 


Through Oct. 6 
THE NEW GALLERY," 





Y. 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A. D. Gruskin, Dir. 
GROUP EXHIBITION 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ART 
NEW LocaTION 17 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. 

Oils 
STANTON 


KREIDER 


WELLONS GALLERY 


70 E. 56 ST. N. Y. 22 










Sept. 24-Oct. 6 





A = ATERCOLORS 


DOROTHY 
HOLLOWAY PFLAGER 
8th STREET GALLERY 


33 W. 8th St., N. Y. C. Sept. 17-30 





"MOH Sept. 10-22 dana 


|GRAPHICS 
: 


By Internationally Known Artists 


ARGEN 


GALLERIES 
42 W. 57 St.,N.Y.C. 
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KENDE 


GALLERIES, INC. 
119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


PUBLIC 
_AUCTION SALE 


October 3rd and 4th 
at 8 P. M. 


NOTABLE 
PAINTINGS 


Van Eyck + Rubens 
Teniers * Van Dyck 
Ruysdael « Brueghel 
Cranach + Holbein 
Murillo * Velasquez 
Tintoretto * Guardi 
Clouet * Fragonard 


Historical Portrait by DAVID: 
Marquis de Lally - Tollendal 


A SWISS PRIVATE 
COLLECTION 


ON EXHIBITION 
From October Ist 


Illustrated de luxe 
Catalogue $1.50 


HERBERT A. KENDE 
President 












Books Received 


ADVENTURES IN CASEIN, by A. Raymond 
Katz (New York: H. Felix Kraus; 40 
illustrations, five in color; $3.50). Pos- 
sibilities of the medium presented by 
“the first modern American artist to 
explore the potentialities of casein.” 
Front cover binding can be used as 
palette. 


AMERICAN FOLK DECORATION, by Jean 
Lipman, With Practical Instruction 
by Eve Meulendyke. (New York: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press; illustrated; $10.) 
A presentation of the chief kinds of 
American folk decoration, by the edi- 
tor of Art In America, with practical 
instruction on reproducing the pieces. 


BAROQUE AND Rococo IN LATIN AMERICA, 
by Pal Keleman (New York: The 
Macmillan Co.; illustrated; $16.50). 
A survey of painting, sculpture and 
architecture of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies in Latin America. A bibliogra- 
phy, an index, and 760 photographic 
reproductions are included. 


THE BIBLE ILLUSTRATED, by Paul Gustave 
Doré (New York: Pilsbury Publish- 
ers, Inc.; $2.25). A paper-bound re- 
edition of the French illustrator’s 
most famous work. 


Books For Our TIME, 1951, edited and 
designed by Marshall Lee. (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press; ill.; $5.50.) 
A survey of books designed and made 
in the contemporary mode, with tezx- 
tual contributions by Herbert Bayer, 
Merle Armitage, John Begg, 8S. A. 
Jacobs, Ernst Reichl. Preface by 
George Nelson. 


CREATIVE HANDS, An Introduction to 
Craft Techniques, by Doris Cox and 
Barbara Warren (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London: Chap- 
man & Hall, Ltd.; illustrated; $6.50). 
A second edition condensing some sec- 
tions of the original text and adding 
new techniques. Index and bibliogra- 
phy included. 


ENAMELING: Principles and Practice, by 
Kenneth F. Bates (Cleveland: World 
Publishing; ill.; $3.75). A practical 
guide for the beginner and authorita- 
tive reference book for the crafts- 
man, by a prominent artist and in- 
structor. 


FRENCH PAINTING, by Basil Taylor 
(New York: Thames & Hudson; ill.; 
$8.50). A guidebook on the subject 
covering the period from the late 14th 
century to Cézanne, by the former art 
critic of The New Statesman. 


GEORGE PRIcE’s IcE CoLp War, A Graphic 
Skirmish, with captions by Shake- 
speare (New York: Henry Schuman; 
$2.95). A collection of cartoons by 
Price with the gags from Shake- 
speare. 


ILLUSTRATING FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, by Ashley Halsey, Jr. (Boston: 
Arlington House; iNustrated; $5.95). 
An associate editor of the Satevepost 
tells how all the top Post illustrators 
create story-telling covers. A fasci- 
nating book on how illustrators work, 
from start to finished piece. 


THE MopbeE IN Furs, by R. Turner Wil- 
cox (New York: Scribner’s; ill.; $5). 
The history of furred costume of the 


[Continued on page 24] 





Andrew Loomis 4az. | 
a new. best-seller 


a And it’s a 
big, big 
value 
for only 


$4.95 





SIZE 9 x I2 


For the first time in 
any textbook of drawing, one of 
America’s top illustrators clarifies the relation- 
ship of proportion and perspective to the study 
of light and shadow. By the author of Fun With 
a Pencil, Figure Drawing for All It's Worth, 
Creative Illustration, With 48 technical illustra- 
tions of perspective and 83 other illustration 
pages. 


THE VIKING PRESS . 18 E. 48th, N. Y. 17 


Schultheis Galleries 
ESTABLISHED 1888 
PAINTINGS 

16 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 
IMPORTERS 
English and French Paintings 
18th & 19th Centuries 


232 East 58th Street, New York City 22 
Plaza 9-2923 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 
PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


Made of red simulated leather and richly stamped in gold. 
Designed to hold 20 issues of ART DIGEST in a con- 
venient and easy way, to protect them from damage or 
loss, and te look well in your home library. 


$3.00 each 


The ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street New York 22 
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Lucas CRANACH: 
Saxony. Included in sale of old master 


paintings October 3 and 4 at Kende 
Galleries. 


Johann Friedrich of 


Auction Calendar 


September 19, 20, 21 & 22, 1:45 P.M. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Continental furniture; paint- 
ings & prints; porce.ain; silver; china & glass; 
Oriental art; rugs. Property of Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolphe Boissevain and Mrs. George M. Bod- 
man; estates of the late Charles M. Van Kleeck, 
Magdalene Lydia Peterson and others. Among 
the 19th- & 20th-century works are Portrait 
Drawing of a Young Girl by Augustus Edwin 
John, R.A., and Nude in a Landscape by War- 
ren B. Davis. Sale also includes genre paintings 
and prints. Exhibition from Sept. 15. 

September 28 & 29, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Engtish furniture & decorations. From 
noted English coliections and other sources, all 
assemb'ed and sold by order of Phineas Meade. 
Exhibition from Sept. 22. 

October 3 & 4, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet_ Galleries. 
Arms & armor. From the John Wigington Col- 
lection, so:d by order of present owners David 
Hollander and Robert S. Hoffman. Includes per- 
cussion and flintiock pistols, swords of all pe- 
riods, Oriental edged weapons, & miniature 
suits of armor. Exhibition from Sept. 29. 

October 3 & 4, 8 P.M. Kende Galleries. Old master 
paintings. From a Swiss private collector; sold 
by order of Hans Frohlich of Zurich, Switzer- 
land. Sale focuses on Dutch & Flemish old 
masters of the 15th to 17th century, featuring 
Lucas Cranach’s Portrait of Johann Friedrich 
of Saxony. Also paintings by German, Italian, 
Spanish, French & English masters. Exhibition 
from Oct. 1. 

October 5, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Cabinet objects, bibelots, Georgian silver & 
glass. From various owners. Includes Viennese 
enamels; Ludwigsburg, Furstenberg & Meissen 
porcelains. Exhibition from Sept. 29. 





October 6, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French & English 18th-century furniture and 
decorations. Collected & sold by order of Mar- 
guerite Glover. Including a small group of 
sporting prints by Alken. Exhibition from 
Sept. 29. 


October 8 & 9, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
First edition autographs and other literary ma- 
terial. From the E. W. Titus Library. Sale in- 
cludes complete and final proof of James 
Joyce’s “‘Ulysses’’ with corrections in the au- 
thor’s hand. Exhibition from Oct. 3. 

October 10, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Paint- 
ings of the 18th- and 19th-century schools. 
From the estate of the late Edward Hubert 
Litchfield, and others. Includes British portraits, 
among them Gainsborough’s Signor Raphael 
Franco, Romney's Anihony Todd, two Raeburns, 
and ma'e subjects by Lawrence and the Amer- 
ican Gilbert Stuart. Genre paintings & sporting 
subjects also included. Exhibition from Oct. 6. 


On Working Karat Gold 

Basic facts about karat golds and in- 
formation useful to hand craftsmen ap- 
pear in a booklet published by the Craft 


Service Department of Handy and Har- 
man, 82 Fulton St., New York 38. 


September 15, 1951 


New Auction House 


A NEW ART auction house opens this 
month in New York with the establish- 
ment of Stack’s Auction Galleries at 12 
West 46th Street, just off Fifth Ave- 
nue. Joseph B. and Morton Stack, se- 
nior members of the firm, have long 
been prominent dealers in the numis- 
matic and minor arts fields, 

The Stack building, housing Stack’s 
Coins, is being completely renovated to 
provide 12,000 square feet of space for 
public sale of paintings, antique furni- 
ture, jewelry, silver, porcelains, coins, 
stamps, objects of art and literary prop- 
erty of individuals and estates. The in- 
terior of the air-conditioned building 
will accommodate several hundred. 

Auctioneers will include J. B. Stack 
and T. J. Muldoon, formerly associated 
with American-Anderson, Kende and 
Lincoln - galleries. The consultant on 
art and antique furniture will be Dr. 


‘Karl Freund; on jewelry and silver, 


J. L. Brandt; on philatelics, Edward L. 
Stern; on arms and armor, Norman 
Stack. Additional facilities of the gal- 
leries will include an extensive re- 
search library and appraisal services for 
banks, insurance companies, estates and 
museums. A staff of some 20 assistants 
will complete the personnel, Color ar- 
rangements, lighting, and interior and 
exterior design of the renovated quar- 
ters were prepared by architects Louis 
Horowitz and David Krauss. 


Chemist-Painters Exhibit 

Ninety-two chemists and chemical 
engineers participated in an art ex- 
hibition at the American Chemical So- 
ciety’s Diamond Jubilee meeting this 
month in New York. 

The jury, composed of Robert Bever- 
ly Hale, Reginald Marsh and Morris 
Kantor, selected Honored Guests by 
Bjarne Klaussen for first prize in oils, 
and Berzelius’ Alkyd—1951 in pastel by 
William F. Brucksch, Jr., for first prize 
in other media. 


Parke, Davis Commissions Thom 

Robert A. Thom, young Detroit paint- 
er, has been commissioned by Parke, 
Davis & Company to do a series of oil 
paintings depicting the highlights in the 
history of pharmacy. 


ALEXANDRE MARIE GUILLEMIN: The Bar- 
gain. In Boissevain Sale, September 19- 
22 at Parke-Bernet. 
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PARKE-BERNET 


GALLERIES, Inc 


980 MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 21 


Public  Ankion Sale 


October 10 at 8 p.m. 


XVITI-XIX CENTURY 


PAINTINGS 


Property of the 
Estate of the Late 


EDWARD HUBERT 


LITCHFIELD 
Sold by Order 


of the Executors 


AND OTHER OWNERS 


Fine XVIII Century 
Portraits by 
GAINSBOROUGH 
ROMNEY 

| RAEBURN 
LAWRENCE 

| GILBERT STUART 
| AND OTHER ARTISTS 


Genre Works by 


WIERUSZ-KOWALSKI 
F. FLAMENG 





| 





EDWARD DETAILLE 
VON CZACHORSKI 


A few sporting paintings 
including Woodcock Shooting 
by F. C. Turner 


Illustrated Catalog 50¢ 


ON EXHIBITION FROM 
OCTOBER 6 


Ask to be placed on our mailing 
list to receive our monthly 
Bulletin—there is no charge 












AUCTION 
GALLERIES 





OPENING 
SEPTEMBER 1951 


ONE 
OF THE FINEST 
ART AND 
AUCTION GALLERIES 
IN AMERICA 


Devoted to the 
sale at public auction 


of paintings, 
antique furniture, jewelry, 
silver, porcelains, objects of art, 
coins, stamps 
and the literary properties 
of estates and individuals 





LOCATED IN THE 


STACK BUILDING 
46th STREET, JUST WEST 
OF FIFTH AVENUE 


Sales under the 
personal supervision of 


JOSEPH B. and 
MORTON STACK 


assisted by a staff of 
qualified experts in many fields 
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Accurate Appraisal Service for 
Banks, Estates, Insurance 
Companies and Museums 


Send us your name, address 
and specialized interests 
for inclusion on our mailing list. 


AUCTION GALLERIES 


12 West 46th Street LU 2-2580 
New York 19, New York 
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Books Received 
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world from the earliest times to the 
present, with 680 drawings by the 
author. 


NupDEsS BY MuNKACSI, introduction by 
John Rawlings (New York: Green- 
berg; $3.95). A modern photographer’s 
75 camera views of the female nude. 


PreERO DELLA FRANCESCA, by Kenneth 
Clark (New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press; copiously illustrated; $8.50.) 
Another large Phaidon Press volume 
with handsome plates and authorita- 
tive text by England’s well known 
scholar. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN POETRY AND 
PAINTING, by Wallace Stevens (New 
York: Museum of Modern Art, dist.; 
$.35). In pamphlet form, a lecture de- 
livered at the Museum of Modern Art 
by Stevens, poet who recently re- 
ceived the Bollingen Prize, 


ROMAN SouRCES OF CHRISTIAN ART, by 
Emerson H. Swift (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press; illustrated; 
$10.00). An impressive volume chal- 
lenging the theory that Oriental fac- 
tors were dominant,in the formation 
of style in medieval Christian art, 
architecture and decoration, and giv- 
ing evidence of the influence of the 
art of the Western Roman Empire. 
Includes a bibliography and index. 


STONES FoR Breap, by Lis] Beer (Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, Inc.; illustrated; 
$2.75). French and English poetry, 
written over a period of 25 years, and 
illustrated by the author’s linocuts. 


Tus Is THE Hour, by Lion Feuchtwan- 
ger (New York: Viking; $3.95.) A 
novel about Goya by a prominent 
author of best-sellers. 


WATERCOLOR PAINTING FOR THE BEGIN- 
NER, by Jacob Getlar Smith. (New 
York: Watson-Guptill; ill. with seven 
color plates; $6.) Especially for the 
novices and amateurs, this book is a 
how-to-do-it, combined with a why- 
to-do-it, by a well known New York 
artist. 


WoMEN: FIvE CENTURIES OF MASTER 
DRAWINGS, by Jacques Mathey (New 
York: Harper & Bros.; illustrated; 
$3.00). Woman as seen by artists from 
the 15th to the 20th century. An in- 
troduction and notes accompany the 
57 drawings reproduced, 


Buchholz’ Typographic Distinction 


A reminder of the remarkable typo- 
graphic excellence of all catalogues and 
announcements from the Buchholz Gal- 
lery comes in the form of a bound vol- 
ume of its exhibition catalogues for the 
*50-’51 season. The volume, not for sale, 
is now in its third annual edition. 
Friends of the gallery look forward 
each year, also, to the gallery’s Christ- 
mas greeting with its familiar sagittal 
colophon CV, initials of director Curt 
Valentin. Last year the greeting was a 
brochure with a eulogy on Klee by 
André Masson; the previous year it was 
a beautifully printed copy of “A par- 
tridge in a Pear Tree” with drawings 
by Ben Shahn, 





~ PLATA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK e ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN-THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and detalis. We 


maintain a department exclusively iF 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 





orp 
peemanent oil colors 


by the makers of the 


Rembrandt 


talens & son, inc. 
newark 5, n.j. 








ARTIST ACRES 


A $50 deposit will reserve for you a 
studio site in Florida with land enough 
for fruit trees and garden, good soil, 
fine water, excellent fishing, near 
Gulf beaches. Total price 


BARTLETT TRACY, ENGLEWOOD, PLA. 
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GRUMBACHER WHITE BRISTLE 
- 4229 ‘FILBERT’ BRUSHES 


Finest hog hair, oval shaped, with 
tapered-edge, especially suit- 
able for portrait painting and 
general oil color and casein 
painting techniques. 


SIZ: 123 4 5 
PRICE: .60 .70 .80 .95 1.10 





Sf. 9 
1.20 1.45 1.70 1.95 


wo 611) «612 
2.25 2.65 3.25 






















No. 1859 
GRUMBACHER 
RED SABLE OVAL 
“FILBERT’ BRUSHES 


Finest red sable oval shaped 


brushes. Ideal for painting in 


Siz: 345 6 7 8 9 W 8 12 
PRICE: .83 .94 1.10 1.38 1.65 1.93 2.20 2.48 2.75 3.03 
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ASK YOUR DEALER TO ORDER THEM FOR YOU 


M. GRUMBACHER 


INC. 
464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, NV. Y. 























ARTIST OIL COLORS 


. provide absolute assurance of: 























— Permanence of Every Color 

— Brilliancy Full and Lasting 

— Finest Artist's Quality Throughout 
— Uniform Consistency 

— Brushing Quality Adaptable to 
Your Brushing Technic 

— Honest Colors, Competently 



















the excellence of 


AQUABEE WATER COLOR PAPERS 


Your water colors will be better! These 
new and superior papers do the utmost for 
your painting. What’s more, they’re made 
in the U.S., and so they cost you less! 


#1140 AQUABEE—Student Rovgh 
Perfect for student use—good for professional “notes” 


Made, Honestly Repre- 
sented to You 


FREE! 
36-page tech- 
nical booklet 
on formulation 
for perma- 


# 1156—AQUABEE—Artict Rough nency. Ask 
80 Ib. stock, 100% rag, animal sizing for professional use your dealer or 
; # 1158 AQUABEE—Water Color Board Rough write us. 


Same as #1156 in 130 Ib. stock 
#1166 AQUABEE—Select Water Color Board Rough 


150 Ib. stock, 100% rag, extra hard sizing, for most exacting 
profesional requirements 


. Available in all standard sizes: 
Sheets, pads, blocks and wire-bound books 


Inquiries invited from dealers: = ee 
Write for catalog and price list Makers of fine artist's colors 


a4 en a: COMPANY, ae 2700 HIGHLAND AVE.. CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Tracing Paper Pads, Drawing Papers, Sketch Papers, CanvoSkin 
1-9 JORALEMON ST. © BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
———— 
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NOW READY! 


Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 
An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 

* Artists Supplies 

* Drafting & Drawing Materials 
* Papers, Boards, Pads 

* Airbrushes & Compressors 

* Craft Materials & Plastics 

* Picture Frames 

and hundreds of other art essentials 
FREE « Write on your letterhead— 


* you'll receive this valuable, 
catalog at no charge. ioe 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. Inc 
2 West 46th St. New York 19.N Y 





Headquarters. 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES Era, 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE % SPERRLE, ING 
205 Fulton Street New York City 





ROWNEY 


OIL COLORS @© WATER COLORS 
ARTISTS’ BRUSHES @ LINEN CANVAS 


@ 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 


330 E. 23rd ST. 


4ine frames 


artists exhibition frames 


catalogue available 
65 West 56, N. Y. C. 19 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
$2” x 6 yd. Duck Camvas ............ccccsesssees $12.50 
45” x 6 yd. Linen Canvas ..............c.cc0eeess $15.00 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mail Cheek with Order (No C.0.D.) 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (nar. 11th St.) New York 3 





Artists’ Materials 


NEW YORK 10 








FOLLOWING are notes on recent an- 
nouncements received by THE ArT DiI- 
GEST from manufacturers or representa- 
tives of new materials and tools for the 
artist. Most of these products may be 
ordered through local artists’ supply 
stores; where this is impossible the 
DicEst will help any reader get in touch 
with the proper source. 


A fixture built to display and activate 
with black light a card 17 inches by 
eight inches has been introduced by the 
Pollak Luminescent Corporation, Chi- 
cago. To acquaint the public with this 
new advertising medium, this company 
offers for sale a studio work kit which 
consists of the fixture complete with 
fluorescent lamp and nickel cobalt glass 
filter along with two-ounce sample jars 
of their Lumi-Tone Blacklight Paint 
colors. 


Fluorescent examination of works of 
art—by appraisers, restorers and others 
interested in detecting forgery, paint- 
overs and other alterations—is possible 
without dependence on power outlet and 
amount of available light at place of 
inspection with the new self-contained 
Fluoretor, according to the Menlo Re- 
search Laboratory, Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia. The black light unit, weighing 
less than 2 lbs., operates from a pair of 
standard Size D flashlight batteries; is 
available in models for operation at 
either 2537 or 3660 Angstroms, the lat- 
ter generally preferred for examination 
of paints, varnishes, etc. 


The Cal-Kiln Company, Inc., Bur- 
bank, California, announces its Econ- 
omy Pusher Shuttle Kiln, measuring, 
exclusive of tracks, 48” x 40”. The kiln 
fires and cools from two to three times 
in 24 hours; is equipped with two valve 
controls, each with a separate Manome- 
ter gauge; vertically rising doors; extra 
top vents. Cranking action pushes the 
fired load out by the unfired load as the 
latter enters. The kiln is mounted on 
casters; shipped with burners complete- 
ly assembled. 


A picture hanger requiring no ham- 
mer or nails, which supports up to 10 
lbs. by means of a picture hook mounted 
on a square of adhesive-backed tape 
that is applied and removed by moisten- 
ing, is offered by Jiffy Enterprises, 
Philadelphia. 


Pauli’s Tabouret with a plastic work- 
ing top and measuring 38” x 24” x 24”, 
containing no hardware, is distributed 
by Arthur Brown and Brother, New 
York. The top is impervious to chemi- 
cals such as acetone and fixatifs, accord- 
ing to the distributor. 


M. Grumbacher, Inc., announces its 
ownership and registration in the U. S. 
Patent Office of the trade mark 
“Schmincke” for artists colors and 
other products. 


Framemaker’s Debut 


Traditional and modern frames by 
27-year-old Robert Moore Kulicke are 
now on view at Art for Interiors, 50 
East 34th Street. An original Bonnard 
woodcut will be presented to the first 
50 purchasers from the show, current 
through September 20. 





WRITE 
FOR YOUR 


ey. 


Mat 


better 
than 


ever 





Since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
ORAS ENT A OOO OOO A PEN EM a BC LIT 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 





a. i. friedman incorporated 
20 east 49h street, new york 17, a. y 


quality 
art 
materials 





prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, “friem’s four pages” 
exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 





JOSEPH MAYER C0, INC.| 


5 Union Square New York 
“Everything for the Artist" 





The Art Digest 
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The Honor Roll 


(THe Art Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


American Council of Polish Cultural Clubs 
National, Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


Twardowicz, Stanley, encaustic, $300 
Anuszkiewicz, Richard Joseph, oil, $200 
Kozlow, Sigmund, oil, $100 
Dubaniewicz, Peter Paul, oil, $100 
Stanczak, Julian, oil, $100 
Dyczkowski, Eugene, w. ¢., $75 
Jankowski, Joseph, w. c., $75 
Domareki, Theodore, oil, $75 
Gizewski, Alice M., w. c., $75 
Wisinski, John D., oil, $50 

Haupt, Zygmunt, oil, $50 

Haber, Edward L., oil, $25 


California State Fair College Art 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Private Art School Division 

Zajac, Jack, oil $125 & $750 scholarship 
Matthiessen, Arthur, oi] $100 

Lucas, Reginald B., oil $60 
Walters, Lawrence, oil $10 
Sten, Anna, oil $10 
Stanley, Maitland C., w. ec. 
Brennan, Dean, w. c. $100 
Barrios, Benny P., w. c. $60 
Uecker, Robert, w. c. $10 
Naohara, Kay, w. c. $10 

Van Hoesen, Beth, graphics $125 
Asher, Mary, graphics $100 
Kaufman, Greta, graphics $60 


, 


Contest, 


$125 


Junior-Senior Division 
Behr, Elsa, oil $125 

Janecar, Jon, oil $100 

Bock, Walter, oil $60 

Smith, Louise, oil $10 
Garbutt, J., oil $10 

Goldin, Meta, graphics $125 
Sears, Dick, graphics $100 
Johnson, Ralph, graphics $60 
Kahrs, Kay, graphics $10 


McLean, Wayne T., w. c. $100 


NEW USEFUL EXCITING COLORS 
IN GRUMBACHER FINEST OILS 


WELCOME ADDITIONS TO THE WORLD'S 
FINEST LINE OF PROFESSIONAL COLORS 


ALIZARIN CRIMSON, GOLDEN — 
an entirely new, warm-toned 
alizarin for glazing and tint- 
ing flesh tones. 

FLESH COLOR—da fine, mixed 
tint for portrait and figure 
painters. 

GRUMBACHER PERMANENT 

BRIGHT GREEN—a light cool 
green of great beauty. 

GRUMBACHER TRANSPARENT 

BROWN — an unusual shade, 
excellent for glazes, tints 
and antiquing. 

GRUMBACHER TRANSPARENT 

YELLOW (Aureolin) —a_ bright 
clean yellow with a distinc- 
tive hue. 

MARS BLACK—a permanent, 
very opaque, deep black. 


IN STUDIO SIZE 1” x 4” 
TUBES AT ALL DEALERS 


M. GRUMBACHER 


inc. 


464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Berryhill, Jerry, w. c. $60 
Shaw, Ralph, w. c. $10 
Gressey, Marie E., w. c. $10 
Young, Erni, w. c. $10 


Freshman-Sophomore Division 
Nice, Don, oil $125 

Graham, Bob, oil $100 
Middleton, Lutha, oil $60 
Martinez, Randy, oil $10 

Silva, Manuel, oil $10 

Dutcher, Ray T., w. c. $125 
Carnahan, Lee, w. c. $100 
Gross, Helen, w. c. $60 

Brown, Raymond, w. c. $10 
Hunt, Peggy, w. c. $10 
Bachman, Robert, graphics $125 
Yellin, Ruth, graphics $100 
Wilson, Nancy, graphics $60 
White, Don C., graphics $10 
Ne!son, Lynn, graphics $10 


California State Fair Arts & Crafts Show, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Smith, Howard E., conserv. oil $1,000 
Warshawsky, A. G., conserv. oil $500 
Vollmer, Grace L., conserv. oil $250 
Nielsen, Peter, conserv. oil hon. mention 
Foster, Will, conserv. oil hon. mention 
Danner, Sara Kolb, conserv. oil hon. mention 
Emery, Leslie, conserv. oil hon. mention 
Perez, Manuel, conserv. oil hon. mention 
Yoakum, Delmar, conserv. oil hon. mention 
Siegriest, Lundy, mod. oil $1,000 

Dike, Phil, mod. oil $500 

Haley, John, mod. oil $250 

Givens, Robert, mod. oil hon. mention 
Haines, Richard, mod. oil hon. mention 
Ruben, Richard, mod. oi] hon. mention 
Sears, Dick, mod. oil hon. mention 

Tom, Raymond, mod. oil hon. mention 
Ruvolo, Felix, mod. oil hon. mention 
Edmondson, Leonard, mod. oil hon. mention 
Serisawa, Sueo, mod. oil hon. mention 
Johnston, Ynez, w. c. $500 

Logan, Maurice, w. c. $250 

Kester, Lenard, w. c. $150 

Macouillard, Louis, w. c. hon. mention 
Delap, T. H., Jr., w. ¢. hon. mention 

Haley, John, w. c. hon. mention 

Granno, David W., w. c. hon. mention 
Zajac, Jack, w. c. hon. mention 

Hennesy, Dale, w. c. hon. mention 

Dike, Phil, w. c. hon. mention 

Reichman, Frederick, w. c. hon, mention 
Gill, John, w. c. hon. mention 

Edmondson, Leonard, print $300 

Johnston, Ynez, print $200 

Bradford, Howard, print $100 

Peplow, Ralph, print hon. mention 
Colescott, Warrington, print hon. mention 
Mesches, Arnold, print hon. mention 
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LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


announces its 76th regular session 


September 17, 1951 to May 29, 1952 


Study at the celebrated school where hundreds of 
prominent contemporary artists have studied including 


Jacob Epstein 
Reginald Marsh Eugene Speicher 
Norman Rockwell 
Monday through Friday 


Morning, afternoon and evening sessions. Registration 
by the month. Approved for study under G.|. Bill. 


Painting * Drawing * Sculpture * Applied Art * Graphics 
Saturday Classes 


Morning and afternoon classes; also special classes for 
children. Painting - Drawing * Watercolor. 


FACULTY OF FAMOUS ARTISTS 





Siegriest, Lundy, print hon. mention 

Brown, Robert W., print hon. mention 

Wilks, Ben, print hon. mention 

Landacre, Paul, print hon. mention 

Swiggeti, Jean, print hon. mention 

Sears, Dick, print hon. mention 

Hays, Elah Hale, sculp. gold medal & $700 
Ford, Betty Davenport, sculp. silver medal & $300 
Barnes, Carroll, sculp. bronze medal & $200 


Connecticut Contemporary Painting 
Exhibition, West Springfield, Mass. 
Sage. Kay, oil $2,000 Ist prize 
Gualtieri, Joseph, oil $1,000 2nd prize 
Gute, Herbert J.. w. c. $750 Ist “prize 
Urbinati, Frido, w. ¢. $450 2nd prize 


East Hampton 3rd Annual Regional 
Artists Invitational 

Levi, Julian, ist prize 

Krasner, Lee, 2nd prize 

Pollock, Jackson, 3rd prize 

Burliuk, David, hon. mention 

Yates, Linda Lindeberg, hon. mention 


Huckleberry Ninth National, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Leinback, Inez V., oil Ist prize 

Barry, Edith, oil 2rd prize 

Foster, Merry Ellen G., oil 3rd prize 
Briggs, Carleton W., oil hon. mention 
Thaxton, W. Littlefield, sculp. 1st prize 
Gifford, Margaret A., sculp. 2nd prize 
Watkins, Brian B., sculp. 3rd prize 
Millard, Ham, w. c. Ist prize 

Coggin, James R., w. c. 2nd prize 
Leech, Hilton, w. c. 3rd prize 

Roseberg, Carl A., print lst prize & best in show 
Porter, Veva, print 2nd prize 
Weidenaar, Reynold, print 3rd prize 
Japhet, E.. ceram. Ist prize 

Carey, J. Sheidon, ceram. 2nd prize 
McKennon, Mrs. M. L., ceram. 3rd prize 


Louisiana State 10th Art Annual, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Roberts, Maudie B., oil, $100 list prize 
Fesi, Ellen, oil, 2nd prize 

Seidenberg, Jean, oil, 3rd prize 
Seidenberg, Louis, oil, Ist hon. mention 
Grode, Shearly, oil, 2nd hon. mention 
Hyde, Irma Amacher, 3rd hon. mention 
Myrick, B. D., oil, hon. mention 
Cotton, E. L., w. c. hon, mention 
Livar, Louisa, oil, hon. mention 
Friedenberg, Elizabeth, encaust., hon. mention 
Helmer, Robert, oil, hon. mention 
Chaudoir, Frances L., oil, hon. mention 
Heck, Louis, oil, hon. mention 

Olinde, Alfred, oil, hon. mention 
Starkey, Georgia H., oil, hon. mention 


STUDENTS 








the following: 
John Marin 


Jackson Pollock 


Stewart Klonis, Director. Write or phone for free illus- 
trated catalogue. 


215 West 57th St. Cl 7-4510 





















Where to Show 


Albany, N. Y. 
4TH BIENNIAL NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBI- 
TION. Nov. 29-Dec, 29, at Albany Institute of 
History and Art. The Print Club of Albany. 
Media: all print. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry 
ecards due Oct. 20. Entries due Oct. 29. Write 
Alice Pauline Schafer, 33 Hawthorne Ave. 


Boston, Massachusetts 

19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE BOSTON 
SOCIETY OF -INDEPENDENT ARTISTS. Jan. 
8-27. Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Media: all. 
Entry fee: prints, $1.50 each; others, $5. Pur- 
chases. No jury. Membership application due 
Nov. 17. Entries due Dec. 16. Write Miss Kath- 
ryn Nason, 127 Somerset St., Belmont 78, Mass. 

FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Boston 
Printmakers. Nov. 9-Dec. 2. Media: prints. 
Membership fee, $4. Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 
19. Write: Sylvia Mayzer, Sec., Boston Print- 
makers, Symphony Hall, 251 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 

Buffalo, New York 

5TH NATIONAL PRINT SHOW. Nov. 
Buffalo Print Ciub. Media: all prinis except 
monotypes. Entry fee: $1. Jury. Entry blanks 
and up to four entries due Oct. 15. Write Buf- 
falo Print Club, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 22. 


3-Dec. 2. 


Lakeland, Florida 
FLORIDA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 


15-Mar. 15. Florida Southern College. Media: 
ail. entry fee: $3. Prizes: over $3,000. Jury of 
awards. Entiy cards due Dec. 31; work due 
Jan. 2-10. Write Donna Stoddard, Director, 925 


E. Lexington St., Lakeland. 
New York, New York 

AMERICAN SCULPTURE 1951. Opens Dec. 7. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Open to per- 
manent residents of U.S. & possessions. Jury. 
Prizes: $8,500. Entry blanks & photographs 
of works due Sept. 15. Write American Sculp- 
ture 1951, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th 
Ave. at 82nd St. 


10TH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION. Jan. 17- 
Feb. 3, 1952. Audubon Artists. National Acad- 
emy Galleries. Media: all. Prizes: gold medal, 
eash awards. Entry fee: $3. Jury. Entry cards 


due: Jan. 3. Write Audubon Artists, 1083 5th 
Ave., New York 28. 
New York, New York 
13TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. Dec. 10-23, 
1951. Barbizon-Plaza Galleries. 





Jury. Purchase 


prizes. Write S. H. Pickering, 46 Jane St., 
York 14. 


36TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AND 13TH AN- 
NUAL MINIATURE EXHIBITION. Feb. 1-29, 
1952. Society of American Etchers, Gravers, 
Lithographers and Woodcutters (Ine.) Media: 
Prints-Intaglio, relief, planographic. Entry fee. 
Prizes. Jury. Entry blanks due Dec. 28, 1951. 
Entries due Jan. 7, 1952. Write: Society of 
American Etchers, Gravers, Lithographers and 
Woodcutters (Ine.), 1083 5th Ave. New 
York 28. 


38TH ANNUAL ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA. 
Nov. 7-Dec. 25. National Academy of Design. 


New 


Media: oil, watercolor, casein, pastel. Jury. 
Prizes. Membership fee: $3. Entries due Oct. 
25. Write National Academy of Design, 1083 
5th Ave., ‘New York. 
Oakland, California 

19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Oct. 7-Nov. 4. Oak- 
land Art Gallery. Media: watercolor, pastel, 
drawing & print. Prizes. Three juries. Submit 


up to two entries. Entries due Sept. 23. Write 
Oakland Art Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, 
Oakland. 
San Francisco, California 
15TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
ORS. Nov. 15-Dec. 
sociation. Media: 


Entries due Oct. 


Francisco Museum of Art, War Memorial, 
Civie Center, San Francisco 2. 
St. Augustine, Florida 


DECEMBER EXHIBITION. Dec. 2-Jan. 1. St. Au- 
oil & water- 
Entry fee: $3.50 plus membership fee. 
21. Entries 
Augustine Art 


gustine Art Association. Media: 
eolor. 
Prizes. Jury. Entry cards due Nov. 
due Nov. 26. Write Curator, St. 
Association, P.O. Box 444, St. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Augustine. 


16TH CERAMIC NATIONAL. Nov. 4-Dec, 2. At 

Syracuse Museum. Syracuse Museum of Fine 

Arts and Onondaga Pottery Company. Media: 
watercolor 
designs for dinnerware, & photos showing use 
juries. 
$2,300. Entry fee: $3. Entries due Sept. 
13, 14, 15. Write 16th Ceramic National, Syra- 


pottery, ceramic sculpture, enamels, 


of ceramics in architecture. Regional 


Prizes: 


euse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse 3. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


17TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 1-27. 
Art Institute. Open to American paint- 
Entry fee. Jury. 
$2,505. Entry cards due Dec. 9. Write 
Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 524 Wick Ave- 


Butler 
ers. Media: oil & watercolor. 
Prizes: 


nue, Youngstown 2. 


hans hofmann 


school of fine art—52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


morning - afternoon 


- evening — gr. 7-3491 


start of winter session october Ist 


San Diego 


SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


6063 Le Jolla Bivd. 


P. ©. Bex 953 














tHE SCHOOL OF THE 


The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing. are teaching, among other valuable 
things. the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it, is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of all elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 


WOR 


Orren R. Louden, Director 


‘Approved for Veterens'' enna 


Nyack, N. Y. 










CESTER ART MUSEUM 


11TH ANNUAL PAINTING EXHIBITION: 


OF WATERCOL- 
9. San Francisco Art As- 
watercolor, pastel, tempera on 
paper. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 12. 
15-16. Write Registrar, San 


REGIONAL ONLY 
Baltimore, Maryland 


12TH ANNUAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION: 


“Life in Baltimore.’ Sept. 30-Nov. 4. The Peale 
Museum. Open to residents of the region. Jury. 
Entries due Sept. 21. Write Wilbur H. Hunter, 
Director, Peale Museum, 225 N. Holliday St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

“Life 
in Baltimore.’ Nov. 4-Dec. 9. Peale Museum. 
Open to residents of the region. Jury. Entries 
due Oct. 19. Write Wilbur H. Hunter, Jr., Di- 


rector, Peale Museum, 225 N. Holliday St.. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


10TH ANNUAL STATE ART EXHIBITION. Sept. 


7-30. Louisiana Art Commission. Open to all 
Louisiana artists. Media: oils, watercolor, draw- 
ing, sculpture, ceramics. No entry fee. Prizes: 
$200. Jury. Entries due Aug. 31. Write Louisi- 
ana Art Commission, Old State Capitol, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Columbus, Ohio 


27TH ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION of the 


Ohio Watercolor Society. To July, 1952. Open 
to present and former residents of Ohio. Media: 
watercolor, gouache, pastel. Entry fee: $3.50. 
Prizes. Jury. Entry cards due Sept. 24. Entries 


due Oct. 1. Write Secretary-Treasurer George 
Breckner, Jr., 3827 Frederick St., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Dayton, Ohio 


OHIO PRINTMAKER 25TH ANNIVERSARY EX- 


HIBITION, Dayton Art Institute. Open to pres- 
ent and former residents of Ohio. Entry cards 
due Oct. 24. Write to Mildred Raffel, Secretary, 
Dayton Art Institute, Dayton. 


Decatur, Illinois 


8TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL IL- 


LINOIS ARTISTS. Feb. 3-Mar. 1, 1952. Decatur 
Art Center. Open to Illinois artists living within 
150 miles of the city. Media: oils, watercolors 
and sculpture. Prizes. Jury. Entries due Jan. 15. 
Write to J. D. Talbot, director. Decatur Art 
Center, Decatur. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


2ND MID-AMERICA ANNUAL. Nov. 4-28. Nelson- 


Atkins Gallery of Art. Open to artists in states 
from Mississippi River to Rockies. Media: paint- 
ing & sculpture. Jury. Prizes: $2,500 in pur- 
chase awards. Entries due Oct. 1. Write Vin- 
cent Campanella, Exhibition Chairman, Kansas 
City Art Institute, 4415 Warwick Boulevard. 


Massillon, Ohio 


16TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER SHOW. Nov. 4-Dec. 


1, 1951. Massillon Museum. Open to living and 
former residents of Ohio. Media: all. No fees. 
Purchase prize. Jury. Entries due Oct. 27. Write 
Massillon Museum, Massillon, Ohio. 


New York, New York 


EMILY LOWE AWARD 3RD ANNUAL COMPE- 


TITION. Nov. 5-24. Joe & Emily Lowe Founda- 
tion. Open to American artists, 25 to 35 years 
old, painting in New York City & with no 
financial means of promoting this work. Prizes: 
$1,300 in purchase awards & a one-man show. 
Write Ward Eggleston, Director, Emily Lowe 
Award, 161 W. 57th St. 


LEAGUE OF PRESENT DAY ARTISTS 
ANNUAL. Oct. 7-28. Riverside Museum. Open 
to New York modern artists. Media: all. Jury. 
Entry fee: $1. Membership: $10. Write Helen 
Gerardia, 490 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Norfolk, Virginia 


10TH ANNUAL CONTEMPORARY VIRGINIA 
AND NORTH CAROLINA OIL AND WATER- 
COLOR PAINTINGS. Feb. 3-24, 1951. Open to 
living Virginia and North Carolina artists. Irene 
Leach Memorial. Purchase prizes. Jury. Entry 
ecards due: Jan. 21, 1952. Write Mrs. F. W. 
Curd, 707 Stockley Gardens, Apt. 2. Norfolk 7. 


Seattle, Washington 

37TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTHWEST 
ARTISTS. Oct. 3-Nov. 4, 1951. Seattle Art Mu- 
seum. Open to residents of Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho, British Columbia and Alaska. 
Media: oil, tempera, watercolor and sculpture. 
Prizes. Entry cards due: Sept. 24. Write Seattle 
Art Museum, Volunteer Park, Seattle 2. 


11TH 


Sioux City, Iowa 

7TH ANNUAL IOWA WATERCOLOR SHOW. Nov. 
1-30; then will tour. Sioux City Women’s Club 
& Sioux City Art Center. Open to anyone who 
votes in Iowa. Prizes: $100 purchase for Ist; 
$50 for 2nd. Work due Oct. 15. Write Pearl 
ae Art Center, 613% Pierce Street, Sioux 
ity 15. 


[Continued on page 33] 


WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING & PAINTING 
OUTDOOR PAINTING TRIPS NEAR N. Y. 
STUDIO CLASSES «© LIFE CLASSES 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. Sth St., N.Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 
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SCHOOL of 
PAINTING and SCULPTURE 


Offers a liberal program for the TRAIN- 
ING and EDUCATION of the CREATIVE 
ARTIST. 


Courses are conducted by accomplished 
practitioners in the technics of Drawing, 
Painting, Sculptur¢, and Graphic 
Arts. 


s for the B.S. and B.F.A. degrees 


Program: 

include theory and history of art, aesthe- 
tics, and philosophy. 

DESIGN is the core about which teaching 
is assembled. 


WINTER SESSION: Registretions, Sept. 
20, 21, 22, 24 and 25, 1951. Classes: 
September 25, 1951 to January 30, 
1952. 


seae SESSION: Registration, Jan. 
1, Feb. 1 and 2, 1952. Classes: Feb- 
oie 4 to May 31, 1952. 


™ DAY AND EVENING CLASSES —EAST HALL 
1 SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES 


New York 27, N. Y. 


TELFAIR ART SCHOOL 


Opens September 24th 
fReuben Gambrell, Instructor. All media. 


Outdoor and Indoor Painting. Live models. 
SStill Life, Landscape. - - - Demonstrations and Criticisms. 





Registration for 1st Quarter: September 24 - December 
Write: Mrs. Frances Anderson 
704 E. 39th St., Savannah, Ga. 








CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


At Beautiful DRAWING 

NTY Coronado PAINTING 
Island on the’ scucpture 

LEWIS Pacific Ocean MURAL & 
15 MILES TO 9 comMmERCIAL 


DIRECTOR OLD MEXICO ARTS 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 
692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 


Xavier J. BARILE—+reacuinc 


“Will accept several ART STUDENTS to STUDY 
“Figure, Portrait, Scill-Life & Creative PAINTING 
‘an his own Skylight Studio — Limited Groups; 
“SATURDAYS 1-4 P.M.—SUNDAY mornings LIFE 
“CLASSES, MONDAY & THURSDAY evenings .. . 
W3Personal Instruction. Choice Models. All Media 
ancl, Casein. Apply Atelier 1205, 32 UNION SQ. 
East 16 Street) New York City 3. . . OR-3-3558 


{SCULPTURE STUDIO 


240 Central Park South, N.Y. C. 


CATHERINE BARJANSKY'S 
im Original, simplified method of teaching sculpture. Amaz- 
‘ingly quick results. Groups, private lessons. Business 
i people evening classes. For appt. COlumbus 5-8205. 












PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional ntaing ie in  paaeing. Hts illustration, sculp- 
ture, murals degrees throu 
coordinated course in "University of Pennsylvania. 
-Many scholarships, prizes. Distinguished faculty. 
Write for catalog. 


316 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 


FALL TERM CLASSES IN 


‘WATERCOLOR — DRAWING 


Mornings © Afternoons ¢ ne 
For 


information write or 
Mergeret Garrison, Studio 4, 205 tiles: Ataune 
iNew York City Plaza 9-7107 


September 15, 1951 








Mayer Course at Columbia U. 


A course on artists’ materials and 
techniques by Ralph Mayer, author of 
“The Artists Handbook of Materials and 
Techniques” and contributor to THE 
ArT DicEst, is offered at Columbia: Uni- 
versity. Classes will be held through- 
out the academic year, Tuesdays and 
Fridays, in both afternoon and evening 
sessions, Registration is from Septem- 
ber 20-24. For further information ap- 
ply to: Secretary, School of Painting 
and Sculpture, Columbia University. 


Creative Arts School Established 

Brandeis University, three - year - old 
Waltham, Mass., College, announces the 
appointment of Leonard Bernstein, 
composer-conductor, as director of its 
new School of Creative Arts. 

President Abram L. Sacher, announc- 
ing the new program, says: “The School 
of Creative Arts will attempt to strike 
a balance between the theoretical study 
of creative art and an applied study 
which emphasizes the use to which each 
art form is put.” 


Brooklyn’s New Ceramic Workshop 

New ceramic classes have been insti- 
tuted at the Brooklyn Museum Art 
School upon completion of a new ce- 
ramic workshop. Instructors include A\l- 
bert Jacobson, Fred Farr, Irwin Tous- 
ter, Florence Grippe, Milton Hebald, 
Joseph Konzal and Harry Allan. The 
school offers 61 other classes in art. 
Classes begin September 24. 


In the Pueblo-Country 

The Taos Valley Art School in the 
heart of the Indian pueblo country, 
Taos, N. M., starts its major term Sep- 
tember 22 with Louis Ribak and Bea- 
trice Mandelman as resident instruc- 
tors. A year-round school, it comprises 
both an experimental workshop for ad- 
vanced students and beginners’ studio. 


Gambrell to Conduct Telfair Classes 

Reuben Gambrell will be instructor 
this year at the Telfair Art School, Sa- 
vannah, which opens its fall term this 
month with classes in the west wing of 
the Telfair Academy. Prominent as a 
young teacher of the.South, Gambrell 
is a frequent exhibitor in southern ex- 
hibitions, and formerly taught at the 
University of Georgia. 


“How to Look At a Picture” 

A special course on “How to Look At 
a Picture,” by art historian Peter Selz 
has been inaugurated by the Home- 
Study Department of the University of 
Chicago. The course syllabus, designed 
as a guide for group discussions, con- 
tains 20 reproductions. 


New School Faculty Appointments 

The New School for Social Research 
announces the appointment of four new 
members to the art faculty: Kurt Selig- 
mann, teaching etching; John de Rosa, 
serigraphy; Manolo Pascual, sculpture; 
and Paul H. Brach, graphics. 


THE "WJ" ART CENTER 
Aaron Berkman, Dir. 
over 30 courses in 

® Life Drawing © Jewelry Design 
e Painting and Composition ® Pottery 
© Art Hi © Photography 


© Woodworking 
Call AT. 9-9456 or write for catalogue 


YM & YWHA sex. Ave. at 924 S¢.,N. Y. 28 











NEW SCHOOL 


66 West 12 St., N. Y. 11 


Art 


This fall the famous Art 
Department of the New 
School features over- 40 
courses. In the 


ART WORKSHOPS 


Painting, Drawing, Etch- 
ing, Lithography, Wood 
Engraving, Sculpture, 
Modeling, Photography 
are taught by 
| CAMILO EGAS 
| STUART DAVIS 
| LOUIS GUGLIELMI 
JULIAN LEVI 
| ROBERT GWATHMEY 
| KURT SELIGMANN 
LOUIS SCHANKER 
ANTONIO FRASCONI 
| ROBERT BLACKBURN 


WRITE 


FOR HANS JELINEK 


SEYMOUR LIPTON 
MANOLO PASCUAL 
JOHN DE ROSA 
JOHANNES MOLZAHN 
ALEXEY BRODOVITCH 
BERENICE ABBOTT 
LISETTE MODEL 
CHARLES LEIRENS 

| YONNY SEGEL 


Fall Term starts SEPT. 24 
REGISTER NOW! 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Alse Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
tlead of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mas». 


CATALOG 














Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Ilus., Int. decoration, Indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sliversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramies, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


RINGLING ae 


year. Study Painting, Illustration, ce Art, 
Fohien Arts. Interior Design in Florida year round. 
Faculty of outstanding artists. Use Ringling Museum and 
Ringling Circus. Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘Im Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary, 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 

cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 

classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 

25 East Jackson Blvd., Dept. 991, Chicago 4, iil. 


be MUSEUM SCHOOL ; 

























SAMUEL 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 
FALL TERM BEGINS IN SEPTEMBER 


WaAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd ST. 
WEES ocmmmmmmmmme NEW YORK CITY 


SCHOOL OF 


ITALY - 


FINE ARTS 
STUDIO HINNA 


31 VIA DI VILLA RUFFO 
Veterans Approved 


@ Enroll Any Time 
ROME, 


@ Inquiries Answered 
Promptly in English 


ITALY 
29 









Fall and winter courses 
and crafts 

Outstanding international 
tion 

Colorful weekend field trips 
Mexico’s finest colonial town 
Reom and meals from $45 monthly 
For an illustrated catalogue, write 
today: 


in arts 


instruc- 


+e FF 


Stirling Dickinson 
Instituto Allende 


San Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 


NATIONAL 
ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Write, call or phone for prospectus 


3 East 89th St. N. Y. Enter any time 


ENright 9-4880 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Paintinz, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

Fall term registration: Sept. 24, 1951 

For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 





\ 





Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustratien, interior decorating. 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue 


ae ES CARBEE 
School A fF RT 









31st Seasons Opens 
September 24 

Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
Individual Instruction. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Miss. Dept. Eduea. 


EXEL ESE a SASL kee 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Basic Design - Drawing 
Painting - Graphic Arts 
Barrett - Sabean - Woelffer 


ae 
JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 









Address: Registrar 
ColoradoSprings,Colo. 





Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 


Taos, New Mexico 





Box 891 
School of Design for Women 
107th YEAR. Internationally 
known artist-instructors. 
a and De courses 


in Ady. Fashion 


INSTITUTE — sod” i platerior and 


3 ABT bil 


ie Crates. Olan State ap- 
proved. Dormitories. ae 


1326 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia 21, Po. 


Leon ices Dies 


LEON Karp, painter and associate art 
director of N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila- 
delphia, died Aug. 2 in New York. He 
was 48 years old. 

Mr. Karp, known for his paintings 
and prints as well as for his outstand- 
ing art direction in advertising, re- 
ceived early training in the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts where he 
was awarded the Cresson Traveling 
Fellowship. After his return from Eu- 
rope he joined Ayer thereafter doing 
the advertising of many important 
firms. 

Karp had exhibited at the Metropoli- 
tan and Whitney museums, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, the Art Institute 
in Chicago and the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. His paintings hang 
in the permanent collections of the 
Pennsylvania Academy, Brooklyn, 
Montclair and Wilmington Museums 
and the Chicago Art Institute. 


Ben Ali Haggin Dies 


Ben Ali Haggin, Tuxedo Park, N. Y., 
portraitist, died Sept. 2, in New York. 
He was 69. 

Known for his portraits and pictures 
of race horses, Haggin was heir to a 
fortune estimated at $20 million. He 
started his career at the Munich Acad- 
emy and later studied at the Art Stu- 
dents League in New York. His first ex- 
hibited works were in the National 
Academy show in 1908. Later he held 
one-man shows at Knoedler, Seligmann 
and John Levy galleries. 

Haggin was a member of the Na- 
tional Academy, co-founder of the Na- 
tional Association of Portrait Painters, 
and member of the American Society of 
Artists and the Society of Independent 
Artists. 


Dr. Steindorff, Egyptologist 


Dr. Georg Steindorff, 89, Egyptologist, 
died in North Hollywood, California, Au- 
gust 28. Born in Dessau, Germany, Dr. 
Steindorff taught at the University of 
Leipzig until 1939 when he.fled the Nazi 
regime. He is credited with having de- 
veloped Leipzig’s Egypt Institute. 

In America, Dr. Steindorff catalogued 
Egyptian bronzes for the Walters Mu- 
seum in Baltimore, worked with the 
Metropolitan and Brooklyn Museums in 
New York and with Chicago’s Oriental 
Institute. 


Doane Powell, Portraitist in Masks 

Doane Powell, portraitist, died August 
28 in New York. He was 70. The artist 
was well known for his portrait masks 
and as the author of “Masks and How 
to Make Them.” 


William A. Sherwood Dies in Belgium 

William Anderson Sherwood, Ameri- 
can painter and etcher, died recently 
in Bruges, Belgium, where he had lived 
for the past 20 years. He was 76, 


PASADENA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 
Fall semester, 18 weeks, 


Sept. 17 to Feb. 2, 1952. 
Prospectus on request. 


Frode N. Dann, director 











Chouinard 
Art Institute 


Classes in painting, water 
color, color and design, 
advertising design, maga- 
zine illustration, interior 
design, architecture and 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 
illustration. 
Write Registrar for information 
: %43 South Grand View 
Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 


CHOUINARD 





JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


SCHOOL of ART 


FLORIDA Winter: Sarasota, Florida. Summer: 
Jan. - May | No. Truro, Mass. (Cape Cod). Por- 
a trait, landscape, still life. Approved 
CAPE COD for veterans. Write for circular A. 
by Route 4, Sarasota, Florida or 
July - Sept. I ior 7a, Morte Yrore, tats. 


PARSONS orotsicn 


A non-profit institution of higher learning 
Three-year courses in Costume Design and Illus- 
tration; Interior Design; Advertising Design; 
Illustration and Flat Design; Teacher Training. 
Special B.S. Degree Course. Saturday classes 
for adults and children. Catalogues on request. 
Box W, 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


YLAND 
JNSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1951 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


LAYTON SCHOOL 


OF ART 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, Fashion 
Illustration, Dress Design, Enoeteney, ponaecien. 
Interior, and Architectural ieee A. 
Completely modern new building mie tan 
Lake Michigan near downtown area. Fall, Spring, 
Summer. 32nd year. Catalog. 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 591, 1362N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 
Miomi, Fla.—January and February 


Washington, D.C.—April and May 
California—July and August 


Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O Se. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


José de Creeft Dec.-April 


NORTON 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Mitchell Jamieson Jan.7-Mer. 14 
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AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 
154 W. 56 ST., N.Y. 19 © PL-7-3580 
ADVERTISING ART 


FINE ARTS 
study with: ¢ ROBERT BRACKMAN 
e LEON FRIEND 
® GORDON SAMSTAG 
@ RAPHAEL SOYER 


Send for catalog T 





RHODE ISLAND 


A senior college where liberal education and specialized 
training are combined. B.F.A. and B.S. degrees. Adver- 
tising, industrial, textile design; painting, illustration, 
sculpture, ceramics; interior, architecture, 1 

architecture, teacher education; fashion illustration, 
apparel design. Endowed. Coed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. 
Dormitories, 24 buildings. 100 faculty, 750 students. 
Summer session for college transfers. Folder. 


18 College St., Providence 3, R. |. 





S MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 


Individual Instruction 
TAR Beginners & Advanced 
© Portrait Painting 


SCHOOL OF oe = Batter ‘Landes 
e 


© Color Composition 
HOBBYISTS and PROFESSIONALS 
Day and Evening. TR. 7-0906 
Box 19D, 54 W. 74 St., N.Y. C. 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 





adverti: design 

Seobioe Witetrctin 

aterior architecture 

and design 

e 

jamesine franklin 

school of 

professional arts, inc. 

est. 1937 

dept. h. 460 park avenue, new york 22 

alla arose 





NAGI ADRES OLA ENE NNER FE TELE EEE NEE TELE EET 
PAINTING ciasses ror 
MEN & WOMEN 

Frasconi, Marantz, Ritter, Pratt, 

Noxon, Zichy. Day and even- 

ing, beginners and advanced. 

24 hours $20, dues $1.50. Catg. 

YWCA, LEXINGTON AT 53d. Plaza 5-4500 





Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 












191441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. ONIO 


CORCORA 


=< e Ge LL, .0 F - a 


Wishieree ow 6, 0.6. 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 
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R. L. Douglas Dies 


RoBerT LANGTON Douc.as, art critic 
and scholar in Renaissance art, died Au- 
gust 14, in Florence, Italy. He was 86. 

A solemn procession arranged by the 
city of Siena where he had done his 
major research in Italian painting 
marked his funeral on August 17. In 
a letter to a New York friend, Mrs. 
Douglas describes the ceremony: 

“We were met by a company of sol- 
diers, the police and the Palio proces- 
sion in the costumes of the Middle Ages. 
The brothers of the Misericorde, with 
black hoods and gowns and carrying 
flaming torches, surrounded the coffin, 
and the procession proceeded through 
the entire length of Siena to the beauti- 
ful Misericorde Cemetery. ... They gave 
him the most honored resting place in 
the center of the cemetery in a vault, 
and he was put to rest amid banners 
and all the medieval beauty which en- 
deared the people of Siena to him.” 

A graduate of Oxford, Mr. Douglas 
devoted his life to scholarship in art 
history. He held numerous important 
posts such as director of the National 
Gallery in Ireland, Lecturer at the 
Royal Institute in London, Honorary 
Fellow at the universities of Milan and 
Florence, and lecturer in the major 
universities in the United States. In re- 
cent years he resided in New York City. 


Frank Henry Schwarz, Muralist 

Frank Henry Schwarz, mural painter 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., died of a heart 
ailment at his home September 5. He 
was 57, His work is represented in the 
U.S. Senate and House chambers, the 
Oregon State Capitol, and in numerous 
churches and courthouses. Schwarz 
studied at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago and got his start as a muralist in 
1921 when he won the Prix de Rome 
and a Tiffany scholarship. In 1926 he 
won a Guggenheim fellowship. He 
taught at Columbia University from 
1928 to 1931. 


Norman M. Price, Illustrator 


Norman Mills Price, illustrator, died 
in New York August 2, at the age of 74. 
Born in Brampton, Canada, he had 
studied with the English artist Cruik- 
shank and became a noted historical il- 
lustrator in the United States. He was 
Honorary President of the Society of 
Illustrators. 


Woodstock Honors Late Local Artist 

A memorial show for painter Charles 
Rosen, who died in June, 1950, is be- 
ing held at the Woodstock Art Asso- 
ciation gallery until September 22. 
Rosen, who had lived in Woodstock for 
30 years and was a teacher at the Art 
Students’ League, began his career as 
an academic landscape painter in New 
Hope, Pennsylvania. 

The exhibition includes a selection of 
20 paintings tracing Rosen’s evolution 
from early realism to final synthesis 
of a semi-abstract approach. 


ait’ GONZALEZ 


Oct.14] PAINTING COURSE 
Enroliment Limited 
SAN ANTONIO ART INSTITUTE 
For information write 
P. ©. Box 530, San Antonio, Texas 















EXPRESS YOURSELF 


inn PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 


Evening Classes 
Begin 
Sept 24, 1951 


Elementary 
Life © Portrait Classes 


Instructors: Samuel Adler. 
Myrwyn Eaton, Philip Guston, 
Leo Manso, Howard Simon 

Also: Sculpture 
Vincent Glinsky 


Write or phone for Bulletin RA 
for full details of all classes 


One Washington Square North, 
New York 3—SPring 7-6130 


NEW YORK _—3 


UNIVERSITY fa! 
Division 0: General Education Fi 


al 
THE PN INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Degrees, B.F.A, M.F.A., 

B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 143 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Distinguished Faculty. Fine and Commercial Arts. Over 80 
Adult Courses. New Ceramics Classes. Beginning, Intermediate 
and Advanced. Part and fulltime. Mornings, Afternoons and 
Evenings. Co-ed. Approved for eligible veterans. Write 









for free Catalog D. 

Fall Registration Accepted Now. 
EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 
Pw + | § ie 


ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 


*& OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


BURNLEY 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 





+ 905 EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
1231 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFA 22. NEW YORK 


alae 


PHILIP C. ELLIOTT, DIRECTOR 









art career 
can be yours 


AMERICA’S 12 MOST FAMOUS 
ARTISTS SHOW YOU HOW! 
Prepare at home for 
high-paying art jobs 


FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 


Dept. 9-W, Westport, Conn. 


Send book about your home study art course. 
i a gi et ieee OU aies 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


(Opinions ef the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


lst VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
Hotel Irving, 26 Gramercy Park South, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


2nd VICE PRESIDENT : EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 North Walnut St., East Orange, N. J. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL TREASURER : ROBERT D. BARRETT 
174 East 71st Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN ART WEEK: MRS. THOMAS F. GIBSON, 2 LINDEN AVENUE, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND PUBLIC INFORMATION: MRS. GRETCHEN K. WOOD, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER: MRS. CALVERT BREWER, 


THIS IS THE TIME of year when mem- 
bers of the National Executive Com- 
mittee return from their vacations and 
gather together to put forward their 
plans for the coming season, Mrs. Thom- 
as F. Gibson, your new chairman of 
the American Art Week program for 
next November 1, has been very busy - 
during the summer with organizatitar. 
work. R 


114 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


President, has been busy settling such 
National Headquarters problems as 
proper furnishings and lighting fixtures. 
He has also been occupied with policy 
and organization for the coming year. 

As for other members of the Execu- 
tive Committee: 

In introducing A. Sheldon Pennoyer, 
we reveal a personality of a broad 
range of experience. Pennoyer’s back- 


Among the states to receive atten- “ground is New England. Part of his 


tion is New York. Owing to the concen- . 
tration of artists about New York City, 
the New York chapter confines its ac- 
tivities to the city. Apart from city ac- 
tivities, Mrs. Percy W. Decker of 11 
Prospect Avenue, Catskill, New York, 
has been appointed New York State 
Director. Mrs. Decker has served as 
Regional Director for 11 years. Mrs. 
Kate A. Wasserscheid of Bedford, New 
York, who will join forces with Mrs. 
Decker to serve as Associate Director, 
is also Fine Arts Chairman of the New 
York Section of the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. 

Mr. Edmund Magrath, our 2nd Vice- 


education was obtained in France where 
‘he studied architecture for a number 
of years at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Later he studied painting with estab- 
lished painters in Paris, Rome, London 
and New York. His work in portraiture 
and landscape has kept in view the 
tenets of art tried and accepted for 
centuries by the leading masters of the 
world. In expressing his philosophy of 
art, he agrees that there always has 
been and always will be so called mod- 
ern art. But he thinks that there are 
too many painters and not enough art- 
ists today. 

Howard B. Spencer has been active in 


many Art Associations and Clubs in. tie 
East. His familiarity with and knowl-— 
edge of the art field about the big city 
have been valuable in aiding us to se— 
cure new personnel for the Executive- 
Committee. Spencer has traveled ex— 
tensively in Europe, Mexico and the 
United States. His landscapes and stilI— 
life paintings show an imaginative 
style and treatment. He has exhibited 
throughout the United States, serves: 
as a delegate to the Fine Arts Federa— 
tion of New York. I believe his favorite: 
club is the Salmagundi. 

A new member of the Committee is; 
David Humphreys. On inquiry, we re- 
ceived this notation: 

“As for the brief paragraph about: 
myself from the human interest angle. 
I can say that apart from the usuaF 
art exhibits and art societies, I am 
somewhat of a musician, have lived im 
France a great deal and was undoubt— 
edly influenced by it. I have traveled to 
far corners of the world (all the Orient, 
Bali, Tahiti, Ceylon, etc.), and though 
the impressions were invaluable, foundl 
it hard to paint a place I did not live 
in for some time. I now live in Ver-- 
mont and am treasurer of the Southerm 
Vermont Art Center. ... As a land— 
scapist I am very fond of Vermont. F 
guess that’s all. I fish and garden and! 
like French wine and cooking, but who» 
doesn’t?” 

A new woman member is the portrait: 
painter, Grace Annette Du Pre, whose 
favors a location south of the Mason-- 
Dixon line. She has painted James F- 
Byrnes, Bishop Ellison Copers andl 
Judge Henry Hitt Watkins. Apparently 
over 30 prominent South Carolinans 









In this completely new painting me- 
dium for all artists, only genuine artists’ 
pigments are used with a specially 
developed LACQUER BASE of crystal- 
clear transparency. The result is an array 
of wonderful colors...in such purity 


and brilliance that they are mew colors 


in every sense except the familiar names! 


For all artists—here, for the first time, 
is one medium that applies equally well 
by both Oil Color and Water Color tech- 
niques ... that invites experiment with 








new techniques, and all sorts of new 
surfaces, too. 

Won't crack or peel—even when you 
roll it up on paper. 

Beautiful on any surface—the vivid 
colors stand out perfectly on board, can- 
vas, paper, glass or any other surface 
you prefer. And—you can make changes 
in your painting at any time! Dev-O-Lac 
dries fast enough to permit same day 
overpainting...it’s 4 natural for glaz- 
ing or scumbling. 


DEV-0-LAC 


sets NEW STANDARDS 
of color brilliance! 


... the sensation of current art shows 


Artists everywhere welcome Dev-O-Lac 
as an exciting new medium with spec-- 
tacular possibilities. DEV-O-LAC is 
available in eleven genuine artists” 
pigment standard colors, and a special. 
DEV-O-LAC thinner. 


* * * 


$9.20 buys a complete set of these: 


colors (4 oz. each)... 
from your dealer, or 

write direct, mention- 
ing dealer’s name. 


Arrists’ MATERIALS 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 
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have sat for her. She even reaches over 
to Tennessee. But we have no evidence 
that she has invaded Wilford Conrow’s 
territory a little to the north. It is not 
that portrait painting is a territorial 
matter, but we are naturally concerned 
with peace in our official family. 

Our introduction of Executive Com- 
mittee members is not yet completed. 
Some are too modest to furnish the 
desired information. But a number of 
plans are in formation, and the past 
year’ and this waning summer have 
been occupied with reorganization work 
as well as the acquirement of the 
personnel we have been introducing 
from time to time. We think the con- 
dition is a healthy one, and our mem- 
bership over the country may feel the 
invirogating effects of these changes. 


The Museum’s Side 


{Continued from page 8] 

that they have not received training in 
art, as if.to maintain that this fact gives 
them extraordinary qualification. The 
classification of artists is thus in a con- 
fused state. 

Professional and amateur no longer 
have clear-cut distinction. Frequently 
some of our best artists are not, in an 
economic sense, professionals; and vice 
versa, some artists who actually do sup- 
port themselves by means of their art, 
fall short of professional standards. 


Artist’s Own Reputation 

The importance of selection and rejec- 
tion for exhibitions has also become more 
and more exaggerated in the minds of 
many artists; and this also leads to con- 
fusion. Even thoroughly established artists 
have come to feel that their stature will 
be jeopardized if their work is rejected 
in competition. When an exhibition, how- 
ever, has achieved importance in the eyes 
of the critics, these same artists can ill 
afford not to be represented. Still another 
element adds to this perplexing situation. 
Often artists are not good judges of their 
own works and submit their least success- 
ful works by virtue of special attach- 
ments to subject matter, phases of experi- 
mentation, etc. In the case of well-known 
artists, this sometimes poses special prob- 
lems for the juror. 


The Bandwagon Artist 
Confounding confusion still more, are 
the artists who consciously or uncon- 
sciously strive to achieve a picture closely 
resembling one which has been acclaimed 
in a recent art article or exhibition. This 


kind of plagiarisim is easily recognized by 


the juror; and such works are rejected 
because they lack a real understanding 
of the objective—a true conviction. The 
artists in this situation, however, do not 
perceive these facts; and frequently feel 
that the juror has given them a raw deal. 
All through the history of art, there has 
been a succession of art revolutions, full 
of chaos and misunderstanding and ex- 
tremely disturbing to the layman. This 
past century, art revolutions have been 
continuous and drastic. Battles between 
left and right wings have been severe and 
spectacular. Both the artist and the public 
have been so engrossed in these disputés 
and so partisan,,that most of us have for- 
gotten that the most important objective 
is to paint and create well. The manner 
or acceptable convention in which one 
works is only incidental to producing 
paintings, sculpture, ceramics and all 
other forms of art which are skillful, 
strong and honest. 


When a Juryman Relaxes Standards 
All of this confusion is heightened by 
misunderstanding, when by default of 


Strong competition or in a spirit of en- 


couragement, a juryman relaxes his stan- 


dards. In such situations, the aspiring 


‘September 15, 1951 


artist and his friends accept this result 
as the juryman’s tribute to genius of the 
highest order, while critics think that the 
juryman has suddenly been bereft of his 
senses. 

The tremendous growth in- participa- 
tion of amateur artists is simultaneously 
a healthy sign and an omen of failure. 
On the hopeful side it indicates a wide 
diffusion of the practice and appreciation 
of art throughout our culture. At the 
same time, it reveals the fact that the 
American public has not bought enough 
art to support more than a handful of 
proficient professional artists. 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 19] 


ment and imaginative conception. Yet, 
if space permitted, equal commendation 
could be awarded to other exhibits. 
Notable among the etchings and en- 
gravings are Gladys Mock’s line engrav- 
ing, Forum; Clare Leighton’s wood en- 
graving, Limbing; Helen Miller’s etch- 
ing, Storm River; Betty Waldo Par- 
rish’s wood engraving, Vineyard Haven; 
Janet Turner’s color linoleum block; 
and color wood cuts by Ethel Smull, 
Constance Schorff, and Rita Leff. The 
serigraphs include distinctive papers, by 
Mary Van Blarcom, Janet Turner, and, 
certainly, Lena Gurr’s Bride’s Ballet. 
Guest artists lend interest, not alone 
because of their “important” names, 
but further because of the handsome 
papers which they have contributed. On 
this roster are John Taylor Arms, John 
Sloan, Gifford Beal, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
Sol Wilson, James Penny, Will Barnet, 
Karl Schrag, Armin Landeck, Stow 
Wengenroth, Eugene Jones, Harry Gott- 
liez, Ernest Roth, and Tom Lias. (Ar- 
gent, to September 22.)—M. B. . 


Where to Show 
[Continued from page 28] 


Topeka, Kansas 
5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MISSOURI VAL- 
LEY ARTISTS. Oct. 17-Dec. 14. Mulvane Art 
Center. Open to residents of Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma. Medium: oil. Jury. Prizes. 
No entry fee. Entry cards and works due Oct. 
1. Write Mrs. John Hope, Mulvane Art Center, 

Washburn Univ., Topeka, Kans. 


Washington, D. C. 

6TH ANNUAL AREA EXHIBITION. Nov. 24- Jan. 
20. The Corcoran Gallery of Art. Open to artists 
within a 50-mile radius of Washington, D. C. 
Media: all. Jury: Entry fee. Prizes: purchase 
awards. Entry dates: Oct. 18-20. Write Her- 
mann Warner Williams, Jr., Director, The Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, Washington 6, D. C. 


COMPETITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
New York, New York 

ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS’ FOR MURAL PAINT- 
ING. Open to citizens of the U.S. and British 
Commonwealth who on June 1, 1951, were not 
more than 35 years old and who then worked 
for not less than four years in art schools. To 
be submitted to jury: a group of work which 
represents ability, in whatever medium, in the 
direction of mural painting. To be awarded in 
December. Application blanks and outline of 
proposed work due November 5. Write Secre- 
tary, Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial Scholar- 
ships, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 28. 

ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS. American Academy 
in Rome grants for 1952-1953 to students and 
artists in architecture, painting, sculpture, his- 
tory of art, classical studies and musical com- 
position. Open to U.S. citizens. Stipends up to 
$2,500. Transportation to Rome and return. 
Applications due Jan. 1, 1952. Write: Executive 
Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Ave., New York 17. 


Arrow Collar Model Inherits $30,000 


Charles A. Beach, original model for 
the arrow collar portraits by the late 
J. C. Leyendecker, and secretary and 
aide of the artist over 49 years, has 
inherited half of the $60,000 estate of 
the famous illustrator, who died last 
month at the age of 77. 


EXCLUSIVE “‘WELL CONSTRUCTION” 
Stores more than double the nor- 
mal fluid supply of any compar- 
able brush. 


To give more snap, longer life, 
outstanding performance. 


With two-tone handle for quick 
identification. 
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GREATER LENGTH OF HAIR 


SEAMLESS PERRULE 






= Whether you use water colors, 
paints, ceramic glazes, lacquer, 
china colors, or gold, you'll dis- 
cover a new ease in application 
with this miracle of brushmaking 
SAV-A-DIP holds twice as much 
fluid—fills with just one dip— 
never overloads—never blots— 
always points up needle fine. 
Use SAV-A-DIP for feature paint- 
ing, spotting, lining, veining, out- 
lining, gold, ceramic and china 
painting, commercial and fine 
art, and photo retouching. 
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your dealer can- 
not supply you— 
Send his name and 
address to: Dept. ADS 


BERGEN BRUSH SUPPLIES 
Lyndhurst, N. J. - 















MUSEUMS 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern P'’kwy) 
To Oct. 14: “All One Sees That's 
Japanese’; Century of American 
Portrait Photography. 

Jewish Museum (5th at 92) To 
Oct. 31: Lesser Ury. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
Sept. 21-Nov. 25: Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, prints & drawings; Cloisters 
(Fort Tryon Pk.): The Treasury. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Sept. 30: Forgotten Photog- 
raphers; Teaching Portfolios; To 
Nov. 11: Eight Automobiles; Sept. 
26-Oct. 28: James Ensor,. 

Museum Natural History (CPW at 
79) To Oct. 1: Laura Lyon, ‘‘Flow- 
ers in Costa Rica.’ 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(5th at 87) Sept.: Permanent Col- 
lection. 

Public Library (10 7th Ave. So.) 
To Sept. 28: Lilo Nelson. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Sept. 
30: Permanent Collection. 


GALLERIES 

ACA (63E57) To Sept. 22: 20th 
Season Exhibition; Sept. 24-Oct. 
13: Gregorio Prestopino. 
Acquavella (119E57) Old Masters. 
Amer. British (122E55) Sept. 18- 
Oct. 5: Contemporary Canadians. 
Argent (42W57) To Sept. 22: 
NAWA Annual Graphics Show. 
Arthur Brown (2W46) To Sept. 
27: Equity Group. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Sept. 
27: George Muller & Joel Vasey; 
Sept. 29-Oct. 18: Gertrude Barrer. 
A. 8. L. (21W57) Sept. 17-Oct. 31: 
League Instructors Show. 

A. A. A. (711 5th at 55) To Sept. 
29: Protégé Show; Gallery Group. 
Babcock (38E57) To Sept. 29: Con- 
temporary American Watercolors. 
Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) To Sept. 
30: Ludolfs Liberts. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) Sept. 
25-Oct. 8: Helen Muniak. 

Belmont (26E55) Sept.: I. J. Bel- 
mont, Color-Music Paintings. 





CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 
CURRENT IN NEW YORK CITY 


Buchholz (32E57) To 
Lehmbruch @ His 
temporaries. 
Burliuk (119W57) To Sept. 29: 
Contemporary Americans. 
Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) Jo Nov. 
1: Sculpture from Siam, 9th-15th 
Century. 

Carstairs (11E57) French & Amer- 
ican Moderns. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) Sept. 
17-30: Pre-Season Group Show. 
Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) Sept. 
18-Oct. 20: Woodcuts, Engravings 
é& Etchings by 16th- & 17th-Cen- 

tury Masters. 
Copain (891 Ist) 
Bels-Gran. 
Creative (18E57) 


Sept. 30: 
German Con- 


Sept.: Robert 


Sept. 17-29; El- 


mer Kline, Bruce Hunter, Arlene 
Kirsh, Lela Azline. 

Downtown (32E51) To Sept. 22: 
Gallery Group Drawings. 
Durlacher (11E57) Sept.;: Group 
Show. 


Duveen Bros. (18E79) Old Masters. 
Eggleston (161W57) Sept. 17-27: 
Bonnie Dougherty. 

Eighth Street (33W8) Sept. 17-30: 
Dorothy H. Pflager. 


Feigl (601 Mad. at 57) To Sept. 
21: American & European Mod- 
erns. 

Ferargil (63E57) Sept.: Lucius 


Crowell, Paintings of Venice; Dec- 
orative Paintings by American Art- 
ists. 

Friedman (20E49) Sept.: John Mo- 
ment. 
French & Co. 
ters. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Sept. 
22: Laurence Blair, Watercolors of 


(210E57) Old Mas- 


the Hudson Valley; Sept. 18-28: 
Sascha Maurer. 
Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 


Borgenicht (65E57) To Sept. 24: To Sept. 30: Group Show. 
“Prospectus”; Sept. 24-Oct. 14: Hacker (24W58) Sept.: Gallery 
“Atelier 17’ Print Show. Group. 


Heller (108E57) To Sept. 22: Edith 
Bry; Sept. 24-Oct. 6: Peter Finge- 
sten, 


Hewitt (18E69) Closed through 
September. 

Hugo (26E55) Sept.: Drawings. 
Janis (15E57) Sept. 17-Oct. 27: 


Brancusi to Duchamp. 

Kennedy (785 5th) American Prints. 
Kleemann (65E57) Sept. 17-Oct. 
15: Eric de Kolb, Ceramic Minia- 
tures. 

Knoedler (14E57) Sept. 24-Oct. 13: 
Gilbert Adrian. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To Sept. 
29: Summer Souvenirs. 
Kraushaar (32E57) Sept. 25-Oct. 
20: Vaughn Flannery, Paintings of 
the American Racing Scene. 


Levitt (559 Mad. at 56) To Sept. 
29: David Young. 

Macbeth (11E57) Sept.: Gallery 
Group. 

Midtown (17E57) Sept.: Opening 


Exhibition at new address. 

Milch (55E57) Sept.: 19th- & 20th- 
Century Group. 

Tibor de Nagy (206E53) To Sept. 
29: Pennerton West. 

National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) Sept. 24-Oct. 9: American 
Federation of Painters & Sculptors. 
New Age (138W15) Sept. 24-Oct. 
13: “Art to Live With.” 

New Gallery (63W44) Sept. 18-Oct. 
6: Lily Michael. 

Newhouse (15E57) Old Masters. 
New School (66W12) Sept. 17-Oct. 
12: Faculty Show. 

New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (640 Mad. at 60) Sept.: 
Contemporary American €& Euro- 
pean Painters. 

Niveau (63E57) To Oct. 4: Modern 
French Paintings. 

Old Print Shop (150 Lex. at 30) 
Sept.: American Marine Subjects. 
Parsons (15E57) Sept. 24-Oct. 13: 
Richard Pousette-Dart. 


Passedoit (121E57) To Sept. 29: 
B. J. 0. Nordfeldt, watercolors; 
Sept. 24-Oct. 13: Ardon-Bronstein. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) 7o Sept. 27: 
Josephine Paddock. 

Peridot (6E12) To Oct. 6: Gallery 
Group. ; 

Perls (32E58) Yo Sept. 20: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Perspectives (35E51) Sept. 26-0ct. 
27: Fabrics by Painters & Sculp- 
tors. 

Peter Cooper (313W53) Sept. 18- 
Oct. 9: Fulbright Winners. 
Portraits (460 Park at 5%) To 
Sept. 20: Gallery Group. 

Rehn (683 5th at 53) Sept.: Gal- 
lery Group. i 

Roerich Acad. (319W107) Sept.: 
Joseph J. Stefanelli. 

RoKo (51 Gren. Ave.) Sept. 17-Oct. 
11; Si Lewen. 

Rosenberg (16E57) Sept.: 19th- ¢& 
20-th Century French, € 20th-Cen- 
tury American Paintings. 

Salpeter (42W57) Sept. 24-Oct. 14: 
Jacob Elshin. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) Sept. 17-Oct. 
6: Six Modern American Painters. 

Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) Paint- 
ings. 

Sculpture Center 
Group Show. 
Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Sept.: Afri- 

can Sculptures. 

Touraine (929 Mad. at 72) Con- 
temporary French Paintings. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
Sept. 28: Modern Masters. 

Van Loen (49E9) To Oct. 1: F. 
Charles Woodruff; To Oct. 6: Two 
Painters. 

Village Art Center (42W11) Sept. 
24-Oct. 12: Second Annual Archi- 
tectural Show. 

Viviano (42E57) To Sept. 29: Con- 
temporary Americans € Italians. 

Wellons (70E56) To Sept. 22: Sid- 
nee Livingston; Sept. 24-Oct. 6: 
Stanton Kreider. 

Wildenstein (19E64) To Sept. 30: 
Daumier € Delacroix. 

Willard (32E57) Closed 
September. 

Wittenborn (38E57) To Oct. 1: 
Hans Trier & Fritz Winter. 


(167E59) Sept.: 


through 











Philadelphia Area 
[Continued from page 13] 


N. W. Ayer & Son, West Washington 
Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa.) is acting 
as repository, and would appreciate 
receiving from anyone owning a paint- 
ing, print or drawing by Karp its size, 
title, date, and, if possible, photograph. 
The Art Alliance will open its sea- 
son September 16 with the Annual 
Watercolor Exhibition of The Art 
Teachers’ Association of Philadelphia. 
The Ellen Donovan Gallery is present- 
ing work by Constance Conroy, and the 
Georges de Braux Galleries, that of the 
French contemporary, Paul Arzens. 


Group Openings 

[Continued from page 17] 
Newman, Ricci and Vance. 
Sept. 28.) 

Perls: A broad show of French moderns, 
this one ranges from the sophistication 
of Picasso to the painstaking simplicity 
of primitive Vivin. Works by Rouault 
include an early watercolor: of circus 
personages, strong and satiric, and a 
later mystical oil of a Spanish-type 
Christ. Picasso is seen in a powerful 
seated nude in gouache. Others shown 
are Bombois, Bauchant, Friesz, Viaminck 
and Modigliani. (To Oct. 1.) 

Schaefer: New paintings by old favorites 
make up a six-man show. Worden Day’s 
ability to handle diverse moods is seen 
in her airy, controlled abstraction Con- 
stant Dream and her earthy Prehistoric 
Horizon. Cameron Booth delves into a 
basic subject in Biological Symbol. 
Lyrical optimism, always present in 
Will Barnet’s painting, is heightened in 
his Awakening. And Norman Daly’s 
somber, low-keyed visions of bulls re- 
call timeless cave paintings. (To Oct. 6.) 


34 


(To 


Viviano: New works by this gallery’s 
artists, many of them contemporary 
Italians, show them working in many 
directions with experiment a prime end. 
Felix Ruvolo is seen in a characteris- 
tically eruptive abstract composition; 
Birolli in a blue semi-abstract study 
of clam diggers; Afro in several low- 
keyed cubistic studies, and Mirko in 
vigorous metal sculpture. (To Sept. 30.) 

—Dore ASHTON 


Matisse’s Chapel 


[Continued from page 9] 


live!’ The constructive principle is sim- 
ple: all one side will be in colors and 
transparency, while the other will be in 
black and white. It is a matter of 
equilibriating these two forces.” 

“My chapel is made for the present 
and not for the future.” 

“There are not two ways of working, 
there is but one. If you work with the 
best in you to explain what you feel, 
it is working religiously, with respect 
for the people that you would touch.” 

“I have always worked in the same 
way: it is not the conception that 
makes the quality of the inspiration, 
it is the man. Work is the elevation 
of the spirit. In the arts—let it be in 
music, in poetry, in painting, in sculp- 
ture—the thing is to draw towards you 
those more lowly, to attract them to 
you so as to help them to support 
life.” 


Art in Chicago 
[Continued from page 11] 
Pagliacci and Renzo. Vespignani. In 
October he will exhibit works by a 
young Swiss, Hans Erni. 

Jacques Jacobsen, who calls his pic- 
tures “Fantastic Realism,” is Septem- 
ber exhibitor at Riccardo’s Gallery on 








Rush Street. This is Jacobsen’s fourth 
one-man show in Chicago within a 
period of 12 months. 

The Chicago No-Jury Society, holding 
its ninth annual summer exhibition at 
Mandel’s, is showing 111 paintings and 
pieces of sculpture, the largest no-jury 
display in recent years. There is noth- 
ing startling in the show, nothing in- 
dicating any new trends. 


W. R. Hearst 


[Continued from page 6] 


fraction of the original cost at a sale 
in Sotheby’s, London, in November, 
1937, included items of the Tudor, 
Stuart and early Georgian periods. 

“Back in the Nineties Mr. Hearst 
concentrated on early American Staf- 
fordshire furniture and he built up a 
group of 600 pieces. His collection of 
English period panel rooms, installed 
in his homes and stored in his ware- 
houses, was supposed to be unique for 
sixty items. His paintings are known 
to have included works by Rembrandt, 
Hals and Van Dyck.” 


Connecticut Artists 
[Continued from page 13] 


neth Davies, Stevan Dohanos, Ernest 
Fiene, Herbert L. Fink, Panos Ghikas, 
Sante Graziani, Eugene Higgens, Fran 
M. Hurley, Thomas Hughes Ingle, Eber- 
hard von Jarochowski, and Walt Kil- 
lam. Also by Werner Koepf, Jacques 
Maroger, Gail W. Martin, Henrik 
Mayer, Ruth Ray, Bernard J. Riley, Ben 
Stahl, Muriel Streeter, Elbert Wein- 
berg, John Wheat, and Paul W. Zim- 
merman. 

Watercolors are by Estelle K. Coniff, 
Yves Tanguy, Edward Paine, Sanford 
Low, Herb Olsen, Robert Eschoo, Wol- 
demar Neufeld, and Darujan Boghsian. 


The Art Digest 
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Start Your 
Membership With 


MODERN ART 


IN THE MAKING 
By BERNARD MYERS 


457 pages, more than 200 re- 
productions, 6 in full color. 
Bibliograpby and Index. 


The fascinating, behind-the- 
scenes stories of Renoir, Céz- 
anne, Degas, Picasso and 
others who developed modern 
art in Europe and America. 
Said the Saturday Review of 
Literature: ‘‘Dr. Myers suc- 
ceeds admirably in establish- 
ing the modern creative artist 
as a vital force.” 
Retail Price $7.50 

Member's Price $5.50 
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BEAUTIFUL OF ALL AeBOOKS 


Art Book Guild 


EMBERS OF THE 


FRENCH PAINTING at the time of the IMIPRESSIONISTS 


By RAYMOND COGNIAT 


Richly and faithfully illustrated with special plates twenty-odd extraordinary years flowed from the 
made in France . . . elegant in typography, lavish _ brushes of the struggling founders of Impression- 
in design . . . this sumptuous volume is probably ism. Here is the record of their struggle — their 
the most handsome art book available anywhere _ beliefs, their techniques, their message. With in- 
in the world! terpretive and critical text by the president of the 
Here are the gems of that star-like shower of French Art Critics, this unique book is a tribute, 
exciting and wonderful paintings which for an analysis, and a magnificent gallery of fine art. 


Retail price: $9.50 FREE TO NEW MEMBERS 


OO. worth of 
books to neu 
members for 


YOUR PRIVILEGES AS A MEMBER 


When you join, we send you the beautiful and unique 
French Painting At The Time Of The Impressionists: 
FREE. 


Also, as a Guild member, you get a free subscription, 
to the interesting Guild brochure, Art in Books. This 
informative monthly booklet tells about art books of 
all publishers and describes the next Guild selection. 
For each four selections you accept, we send you an 
additional, valuable Bonus Book free. 





You don't buy any book unless you really want it. 
All you pay for each book you want is the special low 
member’s price plus a small fixed mailing charge,. 
after you receive the book. Savings on selections run 
as high as 40%, sometimes higher. If you do not want 
to receive the forthcoming book, you simply return a 
printed form. You enroll for no fixed term, and you 
may cancel your membership at any time after you 
accept four Guild selections. 


ALL Art Book Guild books . . . your FREE member- 
ship gift book, the selections and your FREE extra 
Bonus Books . . . are in the publisher’s original 
editions. They are beautifully illustrated, handsomely 
designed books you'll be proud to own. 

Why not get the extraordinary “Impressionists” at no 
charge? Here is your chance to collect fine art books 
that become a treasured “guseum without walls.” 


THE ART BOOK GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 
Dept. AD-7, 296 Broadway, New York7,N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. | am to receive, FREE as a 
gift upon joining, French Painting At The Time Of The 
Impressionists. With it, send as my first selection Modern 
Art In The Making at the special, low member’s price of 
$5.50 plus 38c postage and packing charge. I will receive 
Art In Books free every month. | will receive a free Bonus 
Book for each four selections | buy, and my only obligation 
is to accept four Guild selections the first year I am a 
member. 
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Quality oil colors at competitive prices .... 
Na Now is your opportunity to obtain exceptional quality 
Winsor & Newton Oil Colors at competitive prices. 
Compare the QUALITY and COST with any other well-known 
make of inexpensive Oil Colors and you will find 
TWO good reasons why you will ask your dealer for 


“‘London’’. The popular choice of Universities, Colleges 


and Art Schools throughout the United States. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: THE HUGHES OWENS CO.,LTD. HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
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